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A POPULAR PREACHER AND NOVELIST.* 


IF you had gone with me last October to 805 Broadway, South 
Boston, and up the several flights of stairs to the very highest 
story of the house (one of a large block of the swell-front houses 
so common in Boston), you would have found the front room ‘to 
be the study of the Rev. W. M. Baker, author of ‘‘ His Majesty 
Myself,’’ etc. Here, in the silence and absolute seclusion -he must 
have in order to write, you would have found him hard at work 
upon the closing chapters of his last book, ‘‘ Blessed Saint Cer- 
tainty.’" If we could have entered silently and watched him un- 
perceived, we would have seen that his pen seemed almost to fly 
over the foolscap tablet upon the round table before him, with 
occasionally a pause and a glance, for a few seconds, out of the 
deep bay window near which he sits, upon the magnificent view 
before him—Boston harbor, and the broad ocean beyond, dotted 
with the white sails of a fishing fleet, or the outgoing and incom- 
ing steamers and ships of every nationality; nearer, upon the 
right, Fort Independence, with its green trees and grass, a 
perfect gem set in crystal as seen through the hazy air of the In- 
dian summer ; upon the right, far away beyond the city spread 
out like a map before him, rises the granite shaft of Bunker Hill. 
This last is a pleasant and constant reminder of his Puritan an- 
cestry ; for although Southern born, as were his father and grand- 
father before him, he will teil you with pride of how his great- 
great-great-grandfather—I don’t know just how many generations 
back—came over in the John and Mary, ten years after the May- 
power, and now “‘ sleeps well’’ in the old Dorchester burial- 
ground. It is a view of which he never tires, and which seems to 
suggest abundant ideas and words to express them, judging 
from the rapidity with which he again begins to write. You will 
notice, also, that the pages of MS. scattered upon the table to dry, 
which his heavy backhand movement of the pen renders necessary, 
are all duly numbered and singularly free from interlineation or 
blot, it being one of Mr. Baker’s peculiarities that he cannot con- 
tinue to write upon a page thus marred. If such defects are not 
easily remedied, a quick nervous movement of both hands com- 
presses the condemned page into a compact ball and throws it into 
the waste basket within easy reach. On this special morning it is 
almost full of these paper-balls, for he has written an average of 
ten ~ a a day for ninety consecutive days, and is evidently over- 
worked. Indeed, so steadily has he held the pen for the past 
three months, that the forefinger will no longer do its duty, and 
so the middle finger takes its place and seenis to answer quite as 
well. ‘* Why does he not dictate to an amanuensis?’’ He can- 
not ; he has tried it, but his brain doesn’t seein to work at all 
until the pen is in his hand. Then the pen and the hand seem a 
mere machine, for scenes, characters, incidents long forgotten, or 
not consciously known at ali before, come crowding up, demanding 
to be written, so that his trouble seems to be. not what to write, 
but what to leave unwritten. I think the readers of Mr. Baker's 
earlier works especially will notice this. I remember one criticism, 
of *‘ A Year Worth Living,’’ I think it was, that ‘‘ it contained 
material enough for half-a-dozen books ;’’ so that after all hundreds 
of those carefully written pages are sometimes torn from the MS. 
before it goes into the hands of the printer. And if Mr. Baker's 
MSS. are sightly his proof-sheets are not. I suppose the critical 
and the creative faculties are rarely combined ; certainly they are 
not in the Rev. Mr. Baker. Writing as he does at a sort of white 
heat, one can understand how with the coolness necessary to a 
proof-reader’s revision comes also to a man of his temperament 
an actual disgust-and depression that have in more than one in- 
stance consigned an article to the flames, and always produce a 
fault-finding more severe than his most savage critic has ever 
shown. : 

Mr. Baker’s working hours are from 8 A.M. until] I P.M. The 
afternoon is spent, if possible, out of doors, and the evening is 
devoted to his family. Work once over, he is the youngest of his 
six children—the very life and soul of the group, now grown, most 
of them, to manhood. Years ago, when they were still children, 
a spectator would have been interested in his ‘‘ children’s hour,’’ 
when, seated in a capacious chair, a child upon each of its broad 
arms, a couple more upon his knees, and the older and more 








* See Frontispiece. 


‘the general reader is not interested. Although in 


sedate at his feet (or better still for them, lying upon the floor with 
his arms crossed under his head for a pillow), he was completely 
at the mercy of the little tyrants, who demanded stories—always 
stories, ‘' real, true ones.’’ It was in angwer to this oft-repeated 
request that he wrote the ‘* Virginians in Fexas,”’ his first story 
book. It was written purely for the amusement of his children 
and their young companions, and to them alone was it read. for 
approval or condemnation, without a thought, at the time, of pub- 
lication. 

And here we may go back a little and say that Mr. Baker is the 
son of Rev. Daniel Baker, D.D., a distinguished clergyman, whose 
name is still a household word in the Middle and Southern States, 
and whose published sermons and other works have had a large 
circulation in America and England, with little regard to denom- 
ination. It was during his father’s pastorate in Washington city 
that this son was born. At the age of sixteen he entered Princeton 
College as a freshman, to be graduated four years after with 
honor, and to enter the Theological Seminary. Receiving his 
license as a minister of the Presbyterian Church, he soon after- 
ward organized a church in Austin, Texas, where he labored for 
some years. He derived from his sojourn there many of those 
experiences which have given him an almost unique position among 
the writers of the day. His first book was the life of his father, 
which has become a standard volume in religious households. 
Living in the very heart of the South during the war, his position 
might be styled one of impassioned impartiality. It was a great 
relief to him, in the suppressed life of those days, to write from day 
to day an innermost history of it, which, in the form of a fiction 
entitled ‘‘ Inside,’’ ran as a serial through Harfer’s Weekly at 
the close of the war, receiving high praise for its life-like delineation 
of original, almost aboriginal, character. Mr. George William Curtis 
declared it to be ‘‘ fresh as a revelation from another planet.’’ 
Other books followed—‘‘ The New Timothy,’’ ‘‘ Mose Evans,”’ 
** Carter Quarterman,’’ ‘‘A Year Worth Living,’’ *‘ Col. Dunwod- 
die,"’ and soon afterward ‘* His Majesty Myself ’’ and ‘‘ Blessed 
Saint Certainty,” both in the ‘‘ No Name”’ series. ‘* His Majesty”’ 
was a bold and brilliant description of the sensational preacher of the 
day, faithful to the very blood and marrow of the type portrayed, 
as well as to its outer coat and cant. That Boston appreciated 
this bit of life is shown by the fact that at one of its circulating 
libraries one hundred copies of the work were needed to meet the 
demand for it. 

Among Mr. Baker’s distinguishing characteristics are an  old- 
fashioned chivalrous regard for women as women, a passionate 
love of children, and a punctilious attention to what might be 
called the small courtesies of life ; I do not mean the convention- 
alities, but that which is embraced in the command to do to others 
as we would that they should do to us, in the small as well as the 
large things of life. An unanswered letter, or the failure to ac- 
knowledge the smallest civility, is to him a rudeness not to be 
lightly passed over. His ministry is characterized by a tender 
sympathy for the poor or distressed. Said one of his poor parish- 
ijoners to another as he was about to leave his pastorate, in which 
wealthy people were largely in the majority: ‘* What will become 
of us when Mr. Baker leaves? Every one cares for the rich, but 
who will care for us ?’’ Singularly careless as to what the world 
calls fame, he has an almost womanly sensitiveness to the kind 
appreciation of his friends. Mr. Baker has contributed much to 
the leading magazines — sketches of life generally, poems and 
papers upon topics of the day—and all has been written under 
severe and unceasing pressure, owing to circumstances in which 
* Blessed Saint 
Certainty’ the author’s views are clearly defined in regard to social 
and religious questions, it has had its most cordial recognition and 
praise from these who take the opposite side, and are by no means 
of the saine school of thought. I think this is because of the per- 
fect sincerity of the book, and because it strikes those chords of 
common-sense and fundamental feelmy which underlie all out- 
ward difference. Mr. Baker is terribly in earnest in all that he 
writes, and yet I do not remember one passage in anything that 
he has written marked by bitterness or satire of the kind that 
wounds, A recently published letter says: ‘* Much as we enjoy 
reading his books, and though he shall never again find the time 
to give us another, there is not a man of us all but is ready 
to thank God that the author of the ‘ Virginians in Texas,’ 
‘Colonel Dunwoddie,’ ‘His Majesty Myself,’ and ‘ Blessed 
Saint Certainty’ has returned to the active work of the ministry, 
and is in charge of a Philadelphia church.”’ | oe ef 
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New Russia.* 

It has often been said by Russians that a book on Russia could 
only be written by a native, as theirs is acountry which resembles 
none other in the world. Experience has shown this to be a fal- 
lacy. Moreover, no book on any subject can appear within the 
Czar’s dominions without the sanction of the imperial censor- 
ship, and how that paternal institution would deal with a book 
criticizing the policy of the Government can readily be imagined. 
On the other hand, books by Russians who are beyond the reach 
of the ‘‘ Third Section,’’ exiles from home, like Herzen, Bakou- 
nine, Krapotkine, and others, men blinded by the fiercest political 
passions, and smarting under the sting of real or imaginary 
wrongs, are scarcely of more value than those which have passed 
through the purifying hands of the censor. So to-day the only 
trustworthy books about Russia are by foreigners. Among these 
there are three which above all others deserve consideration. 
The first is that of Mr. Wallace, who published four years ago 
an excellent account of his impressions during a prolonged jour- 
ney in the interior. Next in chronological order, but of much 
greater value, is the series of anonymous sketches in German 
entitled ‘‘ Society in St. Petersburg,’’ ‘‘ Russia before and after 
the War,’’*‘ Berlin and St. Petersburg,’’ and ‘‘ From Nicolas to 
Alexander III.’’ Last of all comes the volume before us, a thick 
octavo which contains the first instalment of M. Leroy-Beaulieu's 
observations and impressions on four different journeys in the 
Russian empire. These journeys, beginning in 1872 and ending 
in 1880 were undertaken at the request of M. Francois Buloz, the 
founder and late chief editor of the Revue des Deux Mondes, and 
portions of the work have appeared from time to time in that 
admirable periodical. 

The author does not underrate the difficulty of giving even an 
outline sketch of this immense land, extending from the Pacific 
ocean to the borders of Germany, from the snows of the arctic re- 
gion to the burning desert of Turkistan—a country larger, as 
Humboldt described it, than the visible surface of the moon. This 
vast territory is inhabited by over ninety millions of people, speak- 
ing some seventy different tongues, and worshipping under as 
many different forms of religion. The present is a period of tran- 
sition. Old Russia began to disappear with the abolition of serf- 
dom ; young Russia is still a child, or at best a youth, whose 
features, voice, and character are assuming the form they must 
wear through life. M. Leroy-Beaulieu's first volume ‘‘ Le Pays et 
les Habitants,’’ treats of the soil and the people who inhabit it. 
Nowhere, save in the desert of Sahara, is there such a homo- 
geneity of physical features as on the vast plains that constitute by 
far the greater portion of the empire. Yet this country, of almost 
complete geographical uniformity, is inhabited, as we have said, 
by a great variety of races, differing from each other in vital 
as well as in trivial points. Russia must cultivate millions of 
acres of virgin soil ; she must colonize her deserts ; she must carry 
the civilization of the west into her eastern wildernesses, One need 
not look far for the reason why Russia, with natural advantages 
scarcely inferior to those of the United States, has not been 
able to attract a hundredth part of the great stream of emigration 
which now for half a century has been flowing steadily and with 
increasing force from Europe. Standing armies, long military 
service, all-powerful bureaucracies—these are the evils which the 
immigrant to the United States leaves behind him in the old 
world ; in Russia they would face him in a still more brutal form. 
The second book of the present volume contains an elaborate 
analysis of the ethnography of the country, and here the researches 
of Rittich, Koeppen, Leger, and others have been of great assist- 
ance to the author. The third book, ** Le Tempérament et le 
Caractére National,’’ will undoubtedly most attract the general 
reader. In this study the high literary qualities of the author are 
displayed to the best advantage. With the skill and sang frozd 
for which French anatomists are noted, he lays bare the tempera- 
ment and character of the Russian people. The influences of 
climate, soil, government, religion, and social conditions, are set 
forth clearly and forcibly. At the conclusion of this book there isa 
long and interesting chapter on a subject which is at this moment 
of paramount interest in the Czar’s dominions—namely, Nihilism. 

So much has of late been written about this fearful moral epi- 
demic, and by such able hands, that it would seem almost super- 





* L’Empire des Tsars et les Russes. 


Par Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu. Tome I. $2.50. 
New York: F. W. Christern. 


fluous to devote so much space to it as M. Leroy-Beaulieu has 
done. He has no new facts to bring forward ; but his analysis of 
what he calls the revolutionary endemic, an analysis from a_path- 
ological and psychological point of view, is exceedingly brilliant, 
and presents many novel and striking thoughts. The first germs 
of the disease appeared under the reign of Nicolas I., and were 
undoubtedly produced by the writings of the German Peserag tne 
of the realistic and pessimist school. The poisonous seeds found 
a more favorable svil in an absolute autocracy than in the Father- 
land. Herzen and Bakounine, the first apostles of Nihilism, drew 
their inspiration from Kant, from Hegel, and more particularly 
from Schopenhauer. Thesketch M. Leroy-Beaulieu gives of these 
two men is very vivid, and those who, like the writer of this notice, 
have had an opportunity of knowing theni personally, will recog- 
nize at once the truth of the portrayal. But there is a third man 
to whom M. Leroy-Beaulieu attributes even graver responsibilities 
than to Herzen, whom he calls the Faust of Nihilism, or to Bakou- 
nine, the cosmopolitan conspirator and evil genius of the youth 
of Russia. That man is Tchernychevski, the author of the fam- 
ous novel, ‘* Chto délat”’ (‘* What Ought to be Done ?’’). Herzen, 
Bakounine, and others appealed tu the men, the young men pein- 
cipaliy ; Tchernychevski’s preaching struck root among the fami- 
lies of a class which in Russia is of quite recent growth, the edu- 
cated middle class, consisting mainly of the smaller government 
officers, merchants, doctors lawyers, and engineers. The women 
particularly were roused by his appeals. The author’s apology 
for, or rather his eulogy of, the young girls who have taken part 
in the Nihilist movement will surprise many who have lent a will- 
ing ear to the abuse which has been heaped upon these enthusi- 
asts—young women who, while they have gone astray, have shown 
a degree of devotion, readiness for self-sacrifice, courage, and purity 
of conduct that would have ensured canonization in early Chris- 
tian days. A large part of the volume.is devoted to that puz- 
zling species of humanity, the moujick, or peasant; to village 
communities, and to the emancipated serfs. This last subject 
occupies a large share of the author’s attention, He recognizes 
the fact that at present the emancipated serf enjoys the privileges 
of his freedom less than he suffers from the burden of his pecu- 
niary obligations ; but he looks hopefully forward to the day when 
another generation of peasant proprietors will feel and dare to call 
themselves wholly free. The remaining chapters, describing the 
nobles and the government officials, and discussing the growing 
influence of the middle classes, are of equal interest. Russia is the 
Janus among nations. Toward the East, the face of an old bar- 
harian, more than a thousand years of age, looks with weary eyes 
over the desolate steppes of Asia; toward the West a youthful 
face, wherein intelligence, energy and strength are strange- 
ly blended with morbid mysticism and heartless apathy, glances 
warily at civilized Europe. If the two concluding volumes of this 
work equal in value that which lies before us, M. Leroy-Beaulieu 
‘vill have done much toward solving the mystery of this double- 
faced sphinx. LEOPOLD LINDAU. 


A Choleric Man of Letters.* 

A WEALTHY physician living at Warwick, England, sent his 
eldest son to Rugby many years ago, to Jay the foundation of a 
classical education. The lad proved an apt pupil and would have 
won the good will of his instructors if he had emulated the docility 
of the youngsters by whom he was surrounded. But this he failed 
todo. He mastered the intellectual tasks that were set before him 
readily enough, but his emotions seemed incapable of control. 
He was constantly exchanging blows with his fellow pupils, 
though he feught 


‘* Never with any but an older lad, 
And never lost but two fights in thirteen.”’ 


Nor was this all. Having fallen out with the head master 
over a Latin quantity, he mainta’ned his position with such vio- 
lence and persistency that his opponent was forced to demand his 
removal from the school. His father was offended but hot sur- 
prised. The boy had long since taunted a bishop at the dinner 
table for questioning Porson’s scholarship, and been boxed on the 
ears for expressing a hope that the French would invade England 
and hang George III. between the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York. Thesame spirit of rebellion and defiance acconipanied him 
to Oxford, where he made his radicalism conspicuous by wearing 





* Landor. By Sidney Colvin, M. A. English Men of Letters Series. 75¢. New 
York : 


Harper & Brothers. 
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his hair unpowdered, and where he was generally avoided as a 
“mad Jacobin.’’ A Tory undergraduate gave a dinner party in 
rooms opposite to his, on an evening when he, too, had invited his 
friends to wine. Taunts were exchanged and the intemperate 
Whig fired a charge of shot into the Tory’s shutters. He was 
sent from the university in disgrace, was received by his father 
with bitter reproaches, and, in a towering passion, left. home, 
determined never to return. He was then in his twentieth 
year. Fourteen years later (1808), we find him equipping a body 
of volunteers who aided in destroying Napoleon’s power in Spain. 
A fancied insult from the British envoy provoked from him a 
public remonstrance, and not long thereafter the disillusioned ad- 
venturer made his way back to England, narrowly escaping cap- 
ture on the road. 

From the sale of two of his estates (one in Stafford-, the other 
in Warwickshire) he realized a sum of money which enabled him 
to buy a noble property in Wales. Desiring to restore for service 
a portion of a ruined priory on his place, he wrote to ask permis- 
sion of the bishop. His request remained unanswered, and ina 
second letter he informed the neglectful prelate that ‘‘ God alone 
was great enough for him to ask anything of twice.’’ He became 
involved in all sorts of quarrels with tenants, neighbors and hired 
hands, and usually lost his case when the dispute was submitted 
toa jury. A local attorney who had the temerity to bring a crim- 
inal action against him got a thrashing for his pains. When per- 
sonal chastisement proved impracticable, he lampooned his ene- 
mies in Latin verse. Meeting a pretty young woman at a ball at 
Bath, he exclaimed, ‘‘ By Heaven! that’s the nicest girl in the 
room, and I’Jl marry her,’’ and married her forthwith, and when 
she taunted him with his superior age, rose early in the morning, 
hurried to the seashore, and sailed in an oyster boat for France. 
From France he went to Italy,.and at Pisa he had an unpleasant 
passage with a censor, who objected to a line in one of his Latin 

oems. When he had occasion to complain of a gentleman who 

ad engaged to look after his interests with a London publisher, 
he roundly denounced him as a villain. A secretary of legation 
whistled in passing his wife in the street and was invited to mor- 
tal combat. The Marquis of Medici, in whose palace the reunited 
couple had rented lodgings, came into the lady’s presence with his 
hat on. It was knocked from his head and he himself was hus- 
tled out of doors. In moving into a beautiful villa at Fiesole, the 
new-comer was robbed of his plate. He wrote an offensive let- 
ter to the police. Fiery incivilities were exchanged, and he was 
ordered out of Tuscany. He had actually retreated as far as 
Lucca when a courteous remonstrance to the Grand Duke, and 
the intercession of influential British residents ensured his safe re- 
turn. Experience taught him nothing. Shortly after his rein- 
statement at Fiesole, a French neighbor who deiand a right to 
the surplus water from the fountain of the Villa Gherardesca com- 
plained that the wasteful habits of the proprietor cut ‘off his sup- 
ply. A duel was averted, but the case was tried and tried again 
in every Tuscan court. It would take volumes to rehearse all the 
quarrels of this most quarrelsome of authors. We can allude 
to but one more. The aged man, finding it impossible to live 
longer with his wife, returned to England to end his days in peace. 
He had lived there happily enough for many years, when a charge 
of undue intimacy with a young lady, whose cause, in a quarrel 
with a clergyman’s wife, he had espoused, provoked him to attack 
the elder woman in unbearable prose and rhyme. His libellous 
verses and insulting letters led to a suit which resulted in the im- 
position of a heavy fine. 
land. His wife and children, to whom he had transferred his 
property, refused to receive the stricken poet at Fiesole, and at 
Florence he was snubbed by the British minister—one of the 
friends who had interceded in his behalf when he was ordered to 
leave Tuscany, years before. The latter slight prompted a retalia- 
tory note, which ended with the following words: ** You, by the 
favor of a minister, are Marquis of Normanby : I, by the grace of 
God, am Walter Savage Landor’’—Walter Savage Landor, the 
author of the ‘‘ Imaginary Cunversations,’’ of ** Pericles and 
Aspasia,”’ of the ‘* Idyllia Heroica,’’ and of the ‘‘ Pentameron’’— 
Walter Savage Landor, who aspired to walk ‘‘ with Epicurus on 
the right hand and Epictetus on the left ;’” who held that ‘* neither 
to give nor to take offense is surely the best thing in life ;’’ yet 
whu was forced, in his last years, to confess: ‘‘I never did a 
single wise thing in the whole course of my existence, although I 
have written many which have been thought such.’’ So much 
easier is it to write like an angel than to live like a saint. 


To avoid payment he quitted his native’ 


Landor’s life stretched to surprising length. Among his ear- 
liest recollections were the events of the American Revolution, 
yet he lived almost to the close of the Rebellion. His literary 
activity extended over a period of sixty-eight years. Among the 
friends of his youth were Wordsworth and Southey ; among his 
later admirers the poet Swinburne. He is an author whom 
scholars delight to honor, though his works have failed to touch 
the popular heart or mind. The passions that found vent too 
freely in his intercourse with his fellowmen were chilled and 
checked when he sought to embody them in verse ; and his prose, 
despite its wealth of thought and learning, despite its exquisite im- 
agery, and classic beauty of construction, appeals only to the 
most cultivated taste. Prof. Colvin admits this; no one, indeed, 
would think of denying it ; but he argues that Landor’s writings 
are capable of cultivating the taste to such a point that he who 
reads perfunctorily at first will read at last for pleasure. This is 
not true of all that he has written ; many of his poems, even those 
in which he flagellates his enemies, are but dreary reading ; and 
some of the Conversations seem calculated to put even the interloc- 
utors to sleep. On the other hand, his personality is exception- 
ally interesting, and his career affords admirable material for the 
purposes of biography. Of this material Prof. Colvin has made 
good use. He is an able critic and a charming writer, and his 
book will be read for its own sake by readers who care nothin 
for the ‘‘ Imaginary Conversations’’ and the ‘‘ Pentameron.”’ 
Though it will not take the place of Mr. Forster's standard biog- 
raphy of Landor, and can only stimulate the reader’s eagerness to 
peruse, if he has not perused them, the books enumerated in 
the prefatory note, it is yet as good a biographical and critical 
work as could have been written within the limits of this admir- 
able series. THOMAS NUTT. 


McClintock and Strong’s Cyclopzdia.* 

IT must be with great satisfaction and with great relief that 
the survivor of the two chief editors of this important work sees its 
complete issue from the press. Dr. McClintock died early in 
1870, before the fourth volume had appeared, and the responsibil- 
ity for the whole has since rested upon Dr. Strong. He deserves 
the congratulations of the world of English-speaking scholars that 
the arduous undertaking has been brought to a conclusion. The 
aim proposed was a vast one: “*‘ to furnish a book of reference on 
all the topics of the science of theology, in its widest sense, under 
one alphabet.’’ Such a work was indeed clearly called for ; 
Smith’s Bible Dictionary and Kitto’s Biblical Cyclopedia were 
both of narrower scope, and were susceptible of great improve- 
ments even in their own field. . To have formed a broader design, 
and to have carried it out in a work whose publication has extend- 
ed over fourteen years, is no small service. The manner of its ex- 
ecution, too, calls for high praise in various particulars, even while 
it would be too much to expect that in the treatment of so wide 
and varied a range of topics there should not be found some 
ground for serious criticism. The large number of titles is an im- 
portant feature of this Cyclopedia ; the endeavor was to render it 
exhaustive. The departments of Historical and Practical Theol- 
ogy show this characteristic most tully. It 1s even pushed too 
far—e.g., by the insertion of names whose influence was tvo local 
and temporary to call for mention; and in other cases. Why 
should there, for example, be a definition of Religious Impostor ? 
Some headings, indeed, will be looked for in vain, but errors in 
this direction cannot be numerous. The delay in issuing the several 
volumes has been extreme, and to this fact is partially due one great 
defect ; many articles in the earlier volumes are already out of date. 
Such are those on Assyria, on Babylonia, on Ham ; noticeably 
that on Hebrew Characters, in its absence of allusion to the Stone 
of Dibon, and not a few others. The forthcoming supplement 
will doubtless make good this deficiency to some degree, but we 
should have been better contented to turn to the supplement, if it 
did not follow, by necessity, so close on the heels of the work it- 
self. We feel sure that greater promptness might have been 
secured by a more complete subdivision of labor. There is an- 
other respect in which the codperation of a larger number of 
scholars would have been of advantage. The Cyclopedia is 
eclectic in character, to the extent of reproducing with more or 
less revision, many articles from previous works of the kind. 
This has its advantages, but demands a thorough and exact 





* Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Literature. Prepared by 
the Rev. John McClintock, D.D., and James Strong, S.T.D. Vol. x. New 
York : Harper & Brothers. 
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knowledge and the expenditure of much time and pains on the 
part of the revisers. One man, or a few men, can hardly be com- 
petent for such a work, or physically adequate to it. A larger 
corps of workers would have prevented the reappearance of many 
errors from Smith, Kitto, Fairbairn, and the rest. It seems a pity 
we may add under this head, that credit for such articles is given 
only to the work from which they are taken, seldom to their par- 
ticular author. 

The literature of important subjects is given with various de- 
grees of fulness ; it is sometimes most meagre where it should be 
most ample. Compare, for illustration, the books named on the 
Johannean controversy with the list given by Dr. Ezra Abbot, in 
the American edition of Smith’s Biblical Dictionary. The litera- 
ture on the Pentateuch does not even contain the names of George, 
Vatke, Graf, Kuenen, or Wellhausen. The writer of the article 
on Milton makes the convenient but discouraging remark : ‘‘ Mil- 
tonic bibliography is so extensive that it would be ridiculous to 
enumerate even the most important works.’’ We submit that 
this sentence shows a conception of a cyclopedia as inadequate 
as that evidenced by these other words from the same article : 
‘* It would be presumptuous to close this concise notice of John 
Milton with any summary estimate of our own upon his character 
and genwus,”’ or by these, on Zinzendorf: ‘* Under this head 
[singing] some singular details might be given. Something 
might be said also on the connection of a certain marriage 
rite with regeneration,” etc. But it is not said. And yet 
according to the current view of a cyclopadia, its object is 
to give information. We can touch only with great brevity 
on the characteristics of particular classes of articles. In the 
Biblical department there are many tokens of high scholarship. 
Turning no farther than to the last two volumes, such articles as 
those on Samaritan Literature, Samaritan Pentateuch, Syriac Lit- 
erature, etc., Targums, Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, Vari- 
ous Readings, Veneta Verszo, etc., are of the very first order. 
On the other hand, besides the defects of imperfect revision there 
are numerous articles unworthy of a place with those just named 
(Hebrew Language is one) ; and the discussion of critical ques- 
tions is apt to be very insufficient. One of the worst characteristics 
of Kitto’s Cyclopzdia (and not of that alone) is followed oftener 
than we like to see it, in a belittling of the force of radical criticism ; 
not only are the articles frequently controversial, which, if it were 
possible, they ought not to be at all, but the strength of opponents 
is greatly underestimated—a mistake that never helps the truth. 
The articles Genesis, John, Pentateuch, will illustrate this. In 
the department of Dogmatic Theology, no one would expect 
from such men as the editors any sectarian narrowness. Their 
desire to present fair views has prompted the method of generally 
allowing different denominations to describe themselves. Dr. E. 
H. Gillett writes on Presbyterianism, Bishop Schweinitz on Mora- 
vian Brethren, Rev. R. R. Shippen on Unitarianism. The same 
end is sought in the treatment of special dogmas. Inability, for 
example, and Will are each presented in two articles, one from 
the Calvinistic, the other from the Arminian standpoint. Such 
fiery zeal as that of the article on Transubstantiation at its close 
(where we read of a “‘ noxious superstition’’) is rare. Under the 
head of Historical Theology, the account of various important 
councils, articles on such modern topics as Mormons and the like, 
and the very full list of biographies, deserve special notice, while 
Practical Theology is well represented in articles on Missions and 
individual missionaries, and most welcome attention is given to 
hymnology, to music, to art, and to architecture. This brief 
review may appear to do insufficient justice to the long and patient 
labors of those who have devoted themselves to a work of such 
magnitude and value, but these are, notwithstanding, fully recog- 
nized, and in spite of faults which it would have been dishonest 
not to point out, this Cyclopedia is the most successful attempt 
yet made to supply a complete handbook of information for the 
Biblical and theological student. FRANCIS BROWN. 





“Our Nationalities.’’** 
WHO are the Irish? Who are the Scotch, the Welsh, the Eng- 


lish? These are the questions which our author attempts to an- 
swer. At first sight they would seem to be easy enough in their 
solution. But like many other interrogations, investigation rend- 


ers clear and decisive answers impossible. The more-we know of 





* Our Nationalities, 


By James Bonwick, F.R.G.S. $2, New York: Scribner & 
Welford. ees 


the Irish and Scotch, for instance, the less we seem to know. 
When we think we have them fixed as Celts, their Celtic founda- 
tions suddenly slip up, and there lies beneath an Iberian ground- 
work. When the Iberian soil is scratched, there is still an older 
soil beneath. Beyond the time of William the Conqueror, the 
material fora history of Ireland and Scotland lies mainly imbedded 
in the language, or ticketed in the archeological museums. Hu- 
man records have but little to say. A few scraps from Cesar, 
from Strabo, from Ptolemy, from Tacitus, from Dion Cassius, a 
hint or two from Claudian and others, constitute the historic 
groundwork on which all modern writers must build. By the aid 
of the bards and the petty chroniclers we may construct such airy 
castles as we choose. We may find in Ireland the fatherland of 
Abraham ; we may trace the Irish harp to Laban. We may go 
with the Welshman to the plains of Troy, and find his ancestors 
fighting round the Sczean gate. If we follow the highly imagina- 
tive seer of the Green Isle, we may believe that 
‘* Every hill which is at Aenach 

Has under it heroes and queens, 

And poets and distributors, 

And fair women.”’ 


But when we come to the plainer facts of the archeologist and 
antiquarian, we must at once hang up 
‘* The harp that once through Tara’s halls 
The soul of music shed,”’ 


and take to digging in chalk and searching in caverns. The 
primitive man of the British Isles is not the one into whose eyes 
Czsar looked—tall and fierce and athletic. He was, more likely, 
‘‘the squatty, broad-chested, long-armed, bent-legged man of 
ancient Caithness.’’ Perhaps he was akin to the Lapps and 
Finns who still wander along the Arctic shores. He probably had 
for his fellows the red deer, the otter, the dog, the hare, the rein- 
deer, the wolf, the elephant, and the dos primigenus—a ‘‘ mon- 
ster with a skull a yard in length and a space of three and a half 
yards between the tips of his horns.’’ This we conclude, because 
the primitive inhabitant and those squatty fellows, along with 
some taller men, left their bones with the bones of the ox, and 
they have all been measured. But the old dweller was overlaid 
with tribe upon tribe, race upon race, and where the exact bound- 
ing plane lay between the races, our author does not undertake to 
say. He gives the opinions of a multitude of writers, some of 
whom are authorities and some amateur guessers ; nor does he 
always help us to distinguish between the good and the bad ob- 
servers. If he give us enough facts and admeasurements, if he 
heap up a sufficiently high tumulus of the ancient bones, flint ar- 
row-heads, sun-baked urns, implements of war and the chase, of 
building and cooking, of ornament and commerce, he seems to 
think he may leave us to make our own account of them. At 
any rate, he is not able himself to render a connected and satis- 
factory account. : 

Indeed, the mass of material which Mr. Bonwick furnishes from 
the geological, zoological, archeological museums of the British 
Isles, the profusion of scarcely intelligible or organized detail 
which he showers upon us is alarming. There is too little, if the 
book is intended for the archzologist, and vastly too much for the 
general reader, who flees-from the Great Stone Builders, the 
Crannog race, from ‘‘the Brockmen of the northeast,’’ to the 
more poetic and pleasing myths of a later period-—to the tales of 
‘* Red Fairies, who lived in dens in the ground, had fiery red hair, 
and long, strong arms, and stole sheep and cattle by night ;’’ to 
the Welsh Cod/znz, or goblin, who was “‘ half a yard high and ee 
ugly," and who kept knocking, knocking at his solitary wor 
with the pick ;’’ to the mermaid who was “‘ cast in the northeast 
of Scotland by the sea ,’’ whose height was 195 feet ; her hair, 
18 feet; her fingers, 7 feet; and her nose g feet; and who was 
‘*all over as white as a swan;’’ to Fionn, or Finn, the original 
Fenian—rose-cheeked, blue-eyed, with his graceful locks and 
tmharble skin—whose wife was able “‘ to be alive by day, turn dead 
at night,’’ and whose people, according to the bards, can *‘ turn 
a tribe sick or old when convenient ;’’ to that other Irish hero, 
who was “fairest of the heroes of the earth, larger and taller 
than any man; bluer than ice his eye, redder than the fresh 
rowan berries his lips, whiter than showers of pear] his teeth, fairer 
than snow of one night his skin.”’ 


These more poetic details are by no means too numerous. Cus- 


toms, dress, manners, laws, habitations, _usages, musical instru- 
ments, and musical attainments, worship, song, love,’ all have 
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their place. If there were more skill in: arrangement, more parsi- 
mony in facts and figures, or if these dry statistics were consigned 
to the bottom of the page, or reserved for an appendix, the text, 
with all its rich material, would make a most enticing book. 
But the enthusiasm and honest work of the writer outrun his lite- 
rary powers. A thorough editing and pruning, or even good 
proof-reading, would be of advantage. Such sentences as the fol- 
lowing, which are not uncommon, would disappear : ‘*‘ Then, all 
Scotland, and the greater part of Ireland and England, looked 
just like Greenland does now.’’ ‘‘ There was a time, and when 
they were barbarians, that they used iron; there was a more an- 
cient time that they. had more easily managed copper.’’ ‘* For 
domestic purposes, these cave-dwellers were satisfied with few 
wants.’’ And these: ‘‘ They have been taken from a cave near 
Dungarvan, Waterford County, as well as bone pins, along with re- 
mains of a very large extinct deer.’’ ‘‘ Though the Bronze Age 
of Ireland can be proved to have been older in Ireland than in 
Switzerland.’’ But the interest in Irish, Scotch, and Welsh ante- 
cedents, in the melody, the music, the poetry, the legendary lore 
of the many peoples that have been dashed against the high ridges 
on the borders of those cold seas, is an interest native to most 
Americans, whose kinship extends from the remotest Hebrides to 
Cornwall and Land’s End, and this will help us over any inequal- 
ities in what is really a desirable road to travel. 


McClellan’s Military Critics.* 

ABOUT five years ago a society was formed in Boston for “ in- 
vestigating questions relating to the late war of the Rebellion.”’ 
Upwards of forty papers have been read before that society, and 
six of them are now offered to the public in a comely-looking vol- 
ume of some 250 pages. It is worthy of remark, and, indeed, 
necessary to be remembered, that the society is made up, with 
possibly one exception, of officers who took a more or less active 
part'in the events which they now undertake to criticise. They 
are therefore Jrzma facze entitled to all the confidence which per- 
sonal knowledge and practical experience should command ; and 
yet, if anything were needed to convince the most sceptical that 
neither the time nor the man is yet at hand to give us an impar- 
tial picture of the most critical period of our national history, 
surely we have it here. For, judging from the instalments before 
us, if the future historian should perchance number among his 
references the works of the society, he will have little need to use 
them. It is hardly a question whether or not General F. W. 
Palfrey’s hope as to their value will be realized. 

This is not a work of research. There are no new facts brought to 
light—nothing which has not been long known, if only we except the 
personal opinions of the several authors ; and these (we are loath 
to write it) are of very little moment. It was a charge against the 
late Baron Liebig that he always contrived to make the results of 
his experiments accord with preconceived theories. So it is here. 
With a semblance of impartiality, a majority at least of the con- 
tributors to the volume are evidently unable to resist the force of 
pre-existing notions, or, if you will, prejudices ; and they marshal 
their statements accordingly. The author of the second paper, 
General John C. Palfrey, distinguishes himself further by discur- 
siveness, devoting, in his effort to describe the siege of Yorktown, 
no less than 29 pages to pointing out the differences between bat- 
teries on shore and batteries afloat. The first paper is the work 
of a committee, and its stated purpose is an investigation of Gen. 
McClellan’s plans in 1862, and the alleged interference of the 

overnment with them. The use of the word “‘ interference’ 

ere is ingenious. The committee waive the consideration of 
whether or not Gen. McClellan was hampered .by unnecessary 
restrictions, and they decline also to say whether or not he was 
allowed to exercise his own judgment. But in finding that he was 
not ‘‘ interfered’ with, they strike the keynote for their successors. 
Nor are the authors who follow slow to pursue the line indicated: 
Great facts are forgotten, and small incidents are magnified in- 
tensely, rather than that the condemnation of McClellan should be 
avoided. Thus, a sneer two pages long is levelled at one of his 
despatches which contained, very properly, an allusion to the 
want of precise topographical information ; yet in another place 
one of these authors thinks it of quite sufficient importance to tell 
the public how, on a certain occasion (June 22, 1862), he and the 
Army of the Potomac were very much troubled by flies. General 





* Peninsular Campaign of General McClellan in 1862. Vol 1. $z. Boston: James R. 
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F. W. Palfrey—who by the way, describes General Barnard as a 
‘dyspeptic critic,’” and General McClellan as a “ failure’’ for 
whom he feels sorry, charging him at the same time with direct 
and wilful misrepresentation of facts—is himself somewhat dan- 
gerously dogmatic. He ventures upon opinions as a military an- 
thority which he would find hard to sustain against modern mili- 
tary experiences in other parts of the world. His account of the 
battle of Malvern Hill is superior to the first and most pretentious 
of his contributions, not only as a literary production, but as being 
more free from partisan bias. But viewed from even the most 
favorable standpoint, we cannot regard any of these papers as 
being better than very admirable topics for discussion in a debating 
society ; and it is in that light that they were written. They are 
not history. The sixth and last article in the series is by General 
Charles A. Whittier, and although, like the rest, it has but small 
claim to originality, it contains a brief array of facts which to the 
impartial reader who has gone honestly through the preceding 
pages will afford some measure of relief. Small details are often 
very essential and always very useful in forming a correct judg- 
ment upon any defined result ; but great events which affect the 
career of nations will always be judged, when judged aright, by 
the comprehensive motives and the grander actions, not by the 
trifling movements, of the men who contribute to them. So it will 
be with General McClellan ; and so apparently thought General 
Whittier, when to these carping criticisms he appended a concise, 
well-written statement, setting forth some of the works that Mc- 
Clellan accomplished, without which the Army of the Potomac 
would not for a long time have attained the efficiency that was its 
glory, nor General Grant’s successes have been perhaps as speedy 
—even though the plans he followed were not unfrequently Mc- 
Clellan’s. Some admirable campaign maps of the Army of the 
Potomac are appended to the volume. 





“‘Madame de Sevigne.” * 

Miss THACKERAY is of the literary kindred of Mme. de 
Sévigné. She belongs not so much to the mob of gentlewomen 
who write with ease as to the exceedingly small band of ladies 
who write with grace. The style which others laboriously acquire 
she inherits from her father, and it is quite impossible for her to 
put forth a book of which the manner, at least, is not out of the 
common. Her contribution to Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘* Foreign Class- 
ics for English Readers’’ is also excellent in its matter. It is not 
built as a book-maker woul build it. It is not very orderly, very 
logical, very full of detail. It is not the product of profound 
knowledge or keen study. It is principally remarkable for the 
sympathy of its author with its heroine, and the sympathy is of a 
kind which more than supplies the place of knowledge. There is 
no evidence that Miss Thackeray has much acquaintance with the 
times in which Mme. de Sévigné lived. She knows quite enough 
about the guests of the Hotel Carnavalet to be able to balance 
their names in antitheses, and quite enough about the court of 
King Louis XIV. to be able to inveigh against his vices and shud- 
der at the mention of La Valliére, Montespan, Maintenon, and 
the rest of them. For the facts of her book she relies wholly on 
the letters, reading them again and again, unriddling their mean- 
ing with the aid of her womanly tact, and interpreting it with the 
charm of diction which has long given her an individual, if not a 
very considerable place in modern literature. 

This treatment is surely the best. Learned doctors have pored 
over Mme. de Sévigné’s letters as over a collection of cuneiform 
inscriptions. Encyclopedists and historians have covered them 
with marginal notes, until all the tender epistles about small fam- 
ily affairs, read by the light of Grouvelle, Monmerqué, Gault de 
Saint-Germain, Regnier, Walckenaer, and other erudite nobodies, 
seem to be documents of deep political intrigue. The consequence 
has been that very few people know to-day whether Mme. de 
Sévigné really meant what she wrote or whether her outpourings 
of maternal love were duly regulated with an eye to literary effect. 
Miss Thackeray decides that she was sincere, and the judgment 
will probably be accepted as final. At the same time the fair let- 
ter-writer is not represented as an angel. She lived in an age of 
tinsel. She was rarely addressed except with extravagant compli- 
ments. Ménage, one of her tutors, wrote love-poems to her ; 
Costar made gallant declarations ; Conti, Turenne, Noirmontiers, 
Servien, du Lude, Chevalier de Méré, Bussy her cousin, and even 
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Fouquet admired her and courted her smiles. She thought it no 
harm to marry her daughter to the elderly M. de Grignan, of whom 
she wrote to Bussy: “‘ All his wives are dead, so as to make room 
for your cousin ; and by extraordinary good fortune his father and 
his son as well.’’ She was not very careful of the feelings of 
those in whom she took little interest. But her love for her chil- 
dren seems really to have been her all-absorbing passion. It was 
the key of her character. 

Miss Thackeray has done much to clear away the odor of faded 
musk and ambergris that hung round the famous correspondence ; 
and yet even she has not quite been able to Show us the realities 
which underlay all the frippery of life in France two hundred years 
ago. Her biography has the merits and defects of her novels. 
The scenery, the lights, the costumes, are arranged with consum- 
mate skill. Mme. de Sévigné is at the Rochers, and her life is 
thus described : *‘ Enter the Abbés, enter the brilliant lady, enter 
the Baron with his songs. There is the elder Abbé, the uncle, 
with his accounts and counters, carefully going over the business 
items in the study where he sits; there is the easy-going and 
easily persuaded La Mousse, who was afterward converted by his 
own catechumens, in the library with his books. There is the 
smiling Marquise working at her altar cloth, and listening with 
bright eyes to her son’s readings and recitals. He makes her 
laugh, nor will he Jet her go on with her serious course of study. 
The Baron prefers Rabelais to Nicole, Corneille to Tacitus. He 
pours out verses, fables, comedies, which he acts like Molitre, says 
his mother. When he is gone they mean to resume their ser- 
mons.”’ Here, it will be seen, the color is Jaid on with very deli- 
cate touches. It is only when the characters try to move about 
and act like human beings that one begins to perceive they are 
but puppets, and even then there is a satisfaction in finding one- 
self in such a well-dressed and well-mannered assemblage. All 
educated men and women are bound to make their bows to that 
company at some period of their lives, and they may consider 
themselves lucky that they have so genial and so gentle a guide as 
Miss Thackeray to introduce them. 





“Wood Magic; a Fable.” * 

ONE of the happiest hits in ancient literature was that of the 
lame Phrygian slave who discovered the key to fabular discourse. 
The disciples of this school have not been over numerous, perhaps 
for the reason that no small degree of condensed humor, logic, 
and adroitness is requisite to the construction of a clever fable. 
The child is a natural fabulist. He invests all surrounding objects 
with a portion of his own lively and inquisitive individuality. The 
Nature of his acquaintance is aiso a child—a playmate. Un- 
known to his eldets, he has a large cast of dramatis persone all 
about him in the gentle life of the fields and trees, whose collo- 
quial cues are furnished direct from his believing and inventive 
mind. The pleasant book before us, which not unfitly might 
have been entitled *‘ Sir Bevis and His Friends,’’ is the story of 
what an imaginative child overheard ana saw of the social affairs 
of birds and other rural creatures within his daily range of the 
garden and *‘ Home Field.’’ This story is a continued apologue, 
in which the thrush, the humble-hee, the squirrel, the mouse, and 
the hare, in turn help to enlarge the field of narrative, and each 
vividly exhibits its traditionary traits. That which, in a novel 
dealing with humanity, would be called ‘* delineation of charac- 
ter,’’ is very seriously, though amusingly, sustained throughout 
this charming piece of Asopian fiction. The ingenious feints of 
the Weasel ; the sly, Ulyssian suggestions of the Fox, who comes 
of a good family, though his fortunes at present are at an ebb ; 
the delightful litigiousness of the Finches ; the judicial gravity of 
the Owl ; the senile loquacity of the Toad, whose grandfather is 
mewed up in the elm tree for tampering with State secrets—all 
these things are related with a most captivating air of verisimili- 
tude and familiar acquaintanceship. The juvenile reader will be 
as much piqued as was Sir Bevis himself to know who Kapchack 
is —Kapchack the one-eyed, awe-inspiring Maypie-King of beasts 
and birds—the long-lived Parr of popular gossip who has fallen in 
love! The conspiracies of the famous rebel, Choo Hoo, and Ah 
Kurroo Khan, culminating in ‘‘ The Great Battle’’ (Chapter VI.) 
against the Kapchack despotism, form a very readable episode. 
If the ambuscades of the campaign are somewhat too complicated 
for juvenile comprehension, there will be older readers who will 
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enter with great enjoyment into this admirable travesty of Xeno- 
phon and Livy. 

Best of all are the fresh breeze, the sunshine, “‘ sound and sweet 
airs,’’ which meet us everywhere within the charmed circle of 
this *‘ wood magic.” There are, besides, on every page, abun- 
dant suggestions in natural history. The Cricket assures the im- 
prisoned Weasel that his confederate has a sure plan for his deliv- 
erance. A bit of a mushroam leaf has been planted in the chink 
under the stone; the mushroom, in growing, is to push up the 
stone and enlarge the chink sufficiently for the Weasel’s egress : 
‘* In this way, I have seen my lord, the Rat, heave up the heaviest 
paving stones and make a path for himself.’’ The Squirrel 
charges the Elm with being ‘* malice-minded,’’ and warns his lit- 
tle friend to avoid its shade: ** Elms are so patient, they will wait 
sixty or seventy years to do somebody an injury ; if they cannot 
get a branch ready to fall, they will let the rain in at a knot hole, 
and so make it rotten inside, though it looks green without, or 
asx some fungus to come up and grow there, and so get a bough 
ready.’’ If the spots in the throat of the cowslip are counted, 
they always number five—no more, no less, Occasionally one is 
reminded of the disparity between the details and nomenclature of 
the English landscape and our own, as on the first page, where 
the word *‘ bennet’’ occurs. An American child would be puz- 
zled to give an equivalent. ‘Turning the leaf, a Humble Bee, with 
its invitation to ‘‘ drop down the aka wall,’’ and come into the 
meadow, propounds another riddle for his solution. ‘* Whatever 
is a hahar” might be very pertinently questioned by any Trans- 
atlantic cousin of~Sir Bevis. Throughout the book, are passages 
of fine poetic flavor, often agreeably tinctured with ethics, as in 
the song of the Brook : 

‘I cannot stop, I must keep running. Nothing can stop, dear ; 
the trees cannot stop growing, they must keep on growing till they 
die ; and then they cannot stop decaying till they are all quite 
gone; but they come back again. Nor can you stop, Bevis, 
dear.’’ ‘‘I will stop,’’ said Bevis. ‘‘ You cannot,”’ said the 
Brook. 


‘“*A Nihilist Princess.’’ * 

THE author of ** A Nihilist Princess’’ states in his preface that 
‘a government resting upon bayonets is an anachronism, an 
anomaly ;’’ yet he fails to mention the superior advantages of one 
founded upon dynamite. For dynamite is to the Nihilists not 
merely the means but the end; no other body of socialists has 
probably ever existed with so little desire for any reorganization 
after the general destruction which is its first object. The lead- 
ing principles of Bakunine, the founder of Nihilism—if anything 
can be said to be founded which prefers even. its own destruction 
to stability—were these : ‘* You must accustom yourselves to de- 
stroy everything, the good with the bad ;’’ ‘* Let your own happi- 
ness be your only law’’; “ The first lie is God, the second lie is 
Right.’’ Yet although his disciples, in the presence of the Czar 
himself and in the face of death or of Siberia, continue to profess 
these doctrines with at least magnificent courage, they quail a lit- 
tle before public opinion. Thus Hartmann, finding that he had 
landed in New York at an inopportune moment, threw a cake to 
Cerberus in declaring that no Nihilist would sympathize with an 
act like Guiteau’s, aimed at the destruction of a government 
already free ; while the author of *‘ A Nihilist Princess’ makes a 
similar concession to general prejudice in allowing his heroiné to 
be, if not innocent, at Jeast pure ; chaste, indeed, as the icicle that 
hangs on Dian’s temple ; though it is a well-known fact that the 
immorality of their women has been not merely an element of 
great success to the Nihilists, but an acknowledged resource 
which they strain every nerve to encourage and develop. It is 
one of the good features of this strange effort at reform that the 
princess part of the story is not fiction ; the Nihilists number 
many in their ranks whose love of liberty is for liberty in the ab- 
stract, and whose longing for justice has not been inspired by 
wrongs of their own. One discrepancy we notice, however, in the 
democratic principles of the heroine. When taken prisoner she 
gives a false name, and at the point of death, to her maid’s re- 
quest that she will try to stir the people’s hearts by revealing her 
rank, she answers: ‘* No; I will have absolute equality ; to recall 
my rank at the moment of death would be to recognize a differ- 
ence between you and me.’’ Yet before the military commission 
that tried her, she Aad confessed hér rank, as a last resurt. 
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THE ‘‘ ZSTHETES.”’ 

Mr. Oscar WILDE is advertised by his American pub- 
lishers as ‘‘ the leader of the esthetic world’’ in London, 
and he is popularly supposed to be the Maudle of Mr. Du 
Maurier’s sarcastic pencil. People have been, however, 
somewhat surprised at the lack of any extraordinary ab- 
surdity in his book; it is found affected and ‘‘ fleshly’’ 
enough, but rather labored and stupid than otherwise. It 
will evidently be nothing but aseven days’ wonder. People 
suspect that the author is merely posing for Maudle, and 
that the true Maudle poetry must be looked for elsewhere. 
The suspicion is doubtless not far wrong. To be perennially 
successful as a ‘‘ butt ’’ one must be sincere. Plenty of the 
sincere Maudle poetry: is written in London, but not by Mr. 
Wilde. The ‘‘ Aésthetes’’ ‘are associated in the popular 
mind with the ‘‘ Pre-Raphaelites’’ ; but it should be re- 
membered that the Pre-Raphaelite movement was a literary 
and artistic movement, not without affectation and absurdity, 
but also not without originality and even genius. One may 
not prefer Rossetti, Swinburne, and Morris to Shakspeare, 
Keats, and Byron, but these authors are men of force and 
ability ; especially is Swinburne a poet whose best work is 
likely to live in English literature. But the new growth of 
Pre-Raphaelites, the so-called ‘‘ A‘sthetes,’’ have apparently 
no men of strength in their ranks. The young writers of 
decided talent, who grew up surrounded by Pre-Raphaelite 
influences—such men, for instance, as Austin Dobson and 
Edmund Gosse—have quickly got away from the “‘ school ’’ ; 
they stand on their own legs and are gaining high literary 
reputations by legitimate methods. 

The fact is that the genuine London Maudle poetry is 
written by two or three men of small brains, and without 
any sense of humor or any literary reputation whatever, 
who keep on publishing books of ,ridiculous verse at their 
own expense; and by an uncounted number of younger 
people of both sexes whose literary measles take the Pre- 
Raphaelite or ‘‘@sthetic’’ form, and then pass off like other 
measles. If we are to believe the word of travellers, the 
‘* Esthetes’’ in London consist of three kinds: the wily and 
thrifty poseur, generally a little advanced in life ; the sincere 
and genuine donkeys of all ages ; and the young people who 
go into the craze and out of it again, taking it with varying de- 
grees of severity, and emerging from it without serious injury 
to themselves or others. The last-named class is said to be 
the largest, and decidedly the most endurable. Young gen- 
tlemen of this class will of course drop easily into poetry, 
of the ‘‘ precious’’ sort ; young women will dress in very 
dainty artistic ‘‘ stuffs,’’ and perhaps wear faded violets in 
their hair at evening parties, and even if they do not them- 
selves manufacture ‘‘ esthetic’’ rhymes, they will at these 
same evening parties sing with perfect ignorance and inno- 
cence the most improper old English ballads, the tears 
meanwhile following each other down their only approxi- 
mately wan and very pretty English cheeks. 

Americans have been kept well-posted in London 
‘* Zistheticism ’ by the caricatures in Punch ; and Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s new opera will make the ‘‘ Aésthetes’’ still 





more widely known. There is, moreover, just enough of 
the same sort of thing here to give us an understanding of the 
mania ; though the genuine article has never flourished very 
extensively in America. Perhaps the spirit of humor and 
irreverence which is said to be peculiarly American may 
always be effective in preventing the extension of such social 
phenomena as those which Punch depicts. Similar symp- 
toms have at various times shown themselves here, but 
nothing very serious has followed. 





“THE THOUGHT TORMENTS ME.’’* 
Egy gondolat ba’nt engemet. 


‘THE thought torments me sore, lest I 
Upon a pillowed couch should die,— 
Should slowly fade like the fair flower 
Whose heart the gnawing worms devour ; 
Or like the light in some void room, 
Should faintly flicker into gloom. 


Let no such ending come to me 

Oh God ! but let me rather be 

A tree, through which the lightning shoots, 
Or which the strenuous storm uproots ; 

Or like the rock from hill out-torn 

And thundering to the valley borne ! 


When every nation wearing chains 
Shall rise and seek the battle plains, 
With flushing face shall wave in fight 
Their banners blazoned in the light : 
‘* For liberty !’’ 

Their cry shall be— 

Their cry from east to west, 

Till tyrants be down cast. 


There shall I gladly yield 

My life upon the field. 

There shall my heart’s last blood flow out, 
And I my latest cry shall shout. 

May it be drowned in clash of steel 

In trumpets’ and in cannons’ peal ; 

And o’er my corse 

Let tread the horse 

Which gallops home from victory’s gain 
And leaves me trodden mid the slain. 


My scattered bones shall be interred 
When all the dead are sepulchred— 
When, amid slow funereal strains, 
Banners shall wave o’er the remains, 
Of heroes who have died for thee, 

O world-delivering Liberty ! 





‘*Ayala’s Angel.’ + 
Dr. HOLMES once wrote a story about a young lady’s Guardian 
Angel, who proved on the last page to be merely a very homely 
elderly gentleman by the name of Byles Gridley. A- somewhat 
similar fate befalls Ayala’s angel in Mr. Trollope’s new story. 
True, Ayala’s angel is not exactly an aagel to begin with; for 
representing Ayala’s ideal of her future husband, it is probable 


“that in her very wildest dreams he never assumed any form in- 


compatible with remaining a young inan ; but he was undoubtedly 
a ‘‘ most intense young man,’’ whose qualities Ayala herself could 
not have described more definitely than by mentioning him as the 
personification of a certain ‘‘ Fe me sazs guoz young man,’’ who, 
we venture to predict, will soon become famous on the New York 
stage. In course of time the Angel assumes the form of a some- 
what elderly, extremely homely, very red-haired gentleman by the 





ee for Tue Critic, from the Hungarian of Alexander Petéfi, by William 
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name of Jonathan Stubbs, and the manner in which the trans- 
formation is made to take place to Ayala’s own entire satisfaction 
makes one of the prettiest love stories we have had for many a 
day. Half-a-dozen other love affairs occur in the book, all with 
the usual complications and not unusual results ; but although at 
first these seem tedious and unnecessary, they serve admirably to 
heighten the effect of Ayala’s experience, by proving how much 
more difficult it is for the novelist, and how much more interest- 
ing for the reader, to conquer the heart of an unwilling maiden 
than that of the most obdurate father, and how much more dan- 
gerous are the subtle mental operations of a delicate and helpless 
girl than obstacles interposed by any outward circumstances. 
Ayala herself is a charming creation. Hating the dull life at 
her uncle’s, she is yet true enough to herself and her ideals to re- 
fuse three eligible offers that would have lifted her out of it, 
simply because the young men do not entirely harmonize with her 
previous conceptions of the ‘* Ye me sazs qguoz.’’ The story is writ- 
ten with great skill, and the reader succumbs to the attractions of 
the red-haired Jonathan long before Ayala does. Mr. Trollope 
has a genius for being generous to foibles. He hates the harsh- 
ness of life and manner developed so often, alas! merely by the 
necessity for small economies; yet he bids us not forget that 
whatever butter there was in the Dosett family had at least been 
i for. Turning to the opposite and esthetic phase of living, 
e evidently does not approve of the Bohemian who never contam- 
inated his table with gin and water, but supplied it with port wine 
purchased on undeserved credit ; yet he reminds us here that life 
at the ‘‘ bijou’’ had a charm and ease and affectionate hospitality 
apt to be lacking where minds are too closely occupied with the 
payment of debts. Another very delicate touch of this generosity 
is where Ayala laments that she has been so silly with her dreams, 
and Mr. Trollope comforts her by saying that Ayala without her 
dreams would not have been the Ayala that her lover loved. 





Minor Notices. 

CANON FARRAR’S writings do not readily lend themselves to 
the excerptor, because their thought, though often expressed with 
beauty, is generally not very original, and is never condensed. 
Long extracts alone can reproduce the effects of his style, and 
the compiler of the book before us* has therefore made the ex- 
tracts so long that the volume is essentially a somewhat miscel- 
laneous collection of Farrar’s sermons and addresses. Whether 
it was worth while to make such a collection may be doubted. 
Almost any one of the volumes from which these extracts are 
culled would serve as well to display such variety of power as 
Canon Farrar may possess ; and too much parade and attribution 
to his utterances of *‘ truth and wisdom’’ is likely to put still far- 
ther beyond his influence those who are repelled by excessive rhe- 
toric, and who yet would feel sure, if he were not forced upon 
their admiration, that the man who can so clothe the vital princi- 
ples of spiritual life in attractive forms of words that St. Mar- 
garet’s and Westminster Abbey are thronged to hear him, and 
the throngs really and deeply touched, is doing a good work. In 
speaking of ‘‘ vital principles’’ we purposely omit, as our com- 
piler is careful to do, anything which bears on such of Canon 
Farrar’s opinions as have recently called forth hot discussion. 


IT is perhaps owing to the contagious effect of Patty’s own per- 
versities that the reader of this book + fails to laugh as often as is 
‘evidently expected of him. It reads like the work of an author 
who has compiled from real life a large number of funny sayings, 
and then tried to write a story with people in it who should say 
them. From ‘‘ The Georgians’ to “‘ Patty’’ is even a greater 
step than from ‘‘ A Nameless Nobleman”’ to *‘ A Lesson in Love’’; 
and the publisher’s announcement that perhaps they might turn 
out a song, perhaps turn out a sermon, has thus far resolved itself 
into turning out first a novel of unusual interest and power and 
then a story about extremely trivial and commonplace people. 
We congratulate ourselves that it will now be the turn for a novel 
of power. The best thing in ‘‘ Patty’’ is the remark of a young 
lawyer tltat he is earning enough to * body and soul together, 
if he doesn’t do too much for either. 


A new illustrated edition of that delightful book, ‘‘ Tom Brown at 
Rugby,’’.is announced by Porter & Coates. 





*Words of Truth and Wisdom. By the Rev. Frederic W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. 

Canon of Westminister. $2. New York: Scribner & Welford. 
4 Patty’s Perversities. Round Robin Series. $1, Boston:. James R. Osgood 
0. 


“The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood.” 

In the forthcoming (August) number of The Magazine of 
Art, Mr. William M. Rossetti tells the story of the ‘‘ Pre-Raphael- 
ite Brotherhood,’’ which is supposed to have paved the way for 
the esthetic movement. The ‘‘P. R. B.’’ was formed in 1848 
with four members, namely : William Holman Hunt, aged 20; 
John Everett Millais, aged 18; Dante Gabriel Rossetti, aged 19, 
and William Thomas Woolner, aged 22. All four were students 
at the Royal Academy, the first three as painters, the fourth asa 
sculptor. Through the courtesy of Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Gal- 
pin & Co., we are permitted to print the appended sketch : 


‘* These four young men came together, interchanged ideas, found 
that there were several things which they agreed in liking, and several 
others which they agreed in greatly disliking ; and resolved that they 
would do their best, individually and collectively, to work upon prin- 
ciples which they recognized as sound, and thereby to introduce a con- 
siderable practical reform into the arts of painting and sculpture as 
then currently practised in England. One thing which they much 
liked was the serious earnest simplicity of the earlier Italian art ; its 
reverent and chastened spirit ; its freedom from trick and convention 
—or I should rather say from that species of convention which has 
been transmitted with authoritative or pedantic pomposity to the ex- 
isting schools of art; its diligent attention to detail—sometimes of 
decorative patterning, at other times of object-painting, at others of 
expression and action ; its sweet unloaded flavoring of personal pre- 
dilection, without the taint of personal self-display. And, on the 
other hand, one thing which they much disliked was the weak hualf- 
heartedness of the prevalent modes of contemporary art ; its affecta- 
tion of ease and sufficiency, lapsing into shallowness and pretence ; 
its meagre generalizing, the cloak of ignorance, without depth of im- 
pression, or fertility of resource, or precision of presentment ; its gen- 
teel lack of backtone, and limp creed of cleverness ; its indifference 
to a firm grasp of facts, whether in the subject-matter of the work of 
art, or in its constituent portions, With a feeling compounded of en- 
thusiasm and iconoclasm these young artists rallied to the medizval 
Pre-Raphaelite painters ; and, as their tendencies fixed and developed, 
and their scheme of work matured, they called themselves ‘ the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood.’ Iu the first year or two of the movement 
they signed their works with the initials ‘P. R. B.,’ meaning ‘ Pre- 
Raphaelite Brother.’ My readers will not need to be informed that 
there was some juvenility, as well as some grave and solid purpose, 
in these feelings and proceedings 

** It would be difficult to say which of the four young men whom I 
have named was most entitled to be regarded as the originator of the 
Pre-Raphaelite scheme. Hunt and Woolner were probably the most 
provoked and scornful at the shortcomings and evasions of the popu- 
lar English art of their day ; they imported into the movement its 
chief spice of bitterness and antagonism. To this they both united 
very superior powers of thought, strenuous working faculty, and a 
keen desire for actual demonstrable attainment in realization and ex- 
ecution. Rossetti was from the first a poet in words, no less than a 
painter ; the only one of the four who had at the time a considerable 
foundation of literary culture joined with an: original, ideal, or (as 
some might call it) romantic turn of mind, much in sympathy . with 
chivalric medizvalism. He was the chief starter of projects, suggester 
of novel ideas or combinations, artificer of designations, inciter tu in- 
tellectual enterprise. Millais was essentially the pictorial eye and 
hand, with much less spontaneous tendency than Hunt and Woolner 
to a drastic reform in modes of work, and still less of the mental out- 
look and imaginative resilience of Rossetti. But, falling in with the 
ideas of his three colleagues, he ‘ went ahead ’ with all spirited ardor 
of purpose and brilliancy of method, and soon occupied, in the public 
regard, the first place as a painter who could try conclusions with the 
most accredited executants, and was bent upon putting them out of 
countenance by audacious feats and felicities of work. 

‘** With these four artists were associated, as members of the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood, three other young men-—two of them paint- 
ers, and the third not an artist at al], but destined soon to be an art- 
critic : — Collinson, Frederic George Stephens, and the ‘present 
writer, Wiltiam Michael Rossetti. Thus the members of the Brother- 
hood were seven in number, and never at any time were there more 
or other members than these seven. At the date already indicated, 
January, 1848, their ages may have been—Cullinson, 23 ; Stepheus, 
21; William Rossetti, 18. Collinson was a painter of domestic sub- 
jects, having made something of a hit in 1847 with a very well-meant 
and carefully wrought picture named ‘‘ The Charity Boy’s Début.’’ 
Stephens was, like Collinson and the others, an Academy student, 
whose intended profession was painting. I was a Government clerk ; 


and it may well be surmised that, if I had not been Dante Roé&setti’s 
brother, and had not hence been regarded with personal favor by the 
other Pre-Raphaelites, I should have found go place in their councils. 
As it stuod, we were all considered as on a footing of perfect equality, 
To mea kind 


whatever the difference of our pursuits or attainments, 
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of secretarial function was assigned ; and at the end of 1849 I was 
made ‘ Editor’ of the Pre-Raphaelite magazine, Zhe Germ."’ 

After glancing at the subsequent career of the ‘‘ P. R. B.,’’ Mr. 
Rossetti says of himself: ‘‘ I began the work of an art-critic in 1850, in 
the review named Zhe Critic, and immediately afterward in Zhe Spec- 
tator ; stood up in this capacity for Pre-Raphaelitism at a time when 
there was perhaps no one else minded to doso in the periodical press ; 
and have, with intermissions from time to time, continued to write 
about matters of fine art up to the present moment when I take leave 
of my brief article on the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, and of my 
reader.”’ 





Death of a Notable Philologist. 


A SOMEWHAT remarkable man died in England on the 30th ult., 
namely, George Borrow, the author, traveller, and philologist, who 
was almost forgotten toward the close of his long and active life, 
though his missionary adventures in Europe, forty years ago, made 
his name familiar even in America. While yet a mere lad, Mr. Bor- 
row fell in with a tribe of gypsies, by whose wild life and peculiar lan- 
guage he was fascinated in a singular degree. Articled by his father, 
an army Officer, to a solicitor at Norwich, he devoted the greater part, 
not only of his leisure, but of his office hours, to the study of the 
modern European tongues, showing a particular fondness for the 
Romany. A brief experience of literary work in London drove him 
to renew his experience of country life in the company of his nomadic 
friends. In 1833 he was commissioned by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society to spread the Gospel in Russia. While in St. Peters- 
burg he translated the New Testament into the Mantchoo (Chinese) 
dialect, and published a volume of poems from thirty languages. In 
the interests of the Bible Society he journeyed in Asia and Africa, and 
subsequently in Spain, where he was cast into prison for his zeal in 
pushing a new translation of the gospel. The British Government 
compelled his release, but he was forced to join a band of gypsies to 
escape ill usage at the hands of a fanatical populace. ‘‘ The Zincali ; 
or the Gypsies in Spain,’’ in which the learned missionary recorded 
the fruits of this experience, attracted considerable attention, though 
its success fell short of that of ‘‘ The Bible in Spain,’’ which came from 

€ press in 1843, and thrilled a host of readers in the New World as 
in the Old, Mr. Borrow sojourned in later years with the gypsies of 
Turkey, Hungary, and Wallachia, and published two works of inferior 
interest which professed to describe his earlier adventures among the 
wandering race. They were entitled ‘‘ Lavengro’’ and ‘‘ Romany 
Rye.’’ ‘* Wild Wales’’ (1862), and ‘‘ Romano-Lavo Lil’’ (1874), the 
latter being a study of the English dialect of Romany, showed the 
venerable philologist to be still alive. 


Obituary Notes. 

THEODORE BERGK, the German linguist, and professor, critic and his- 
torian of Greek literature is dead, in his seventieth year. ° 

Mr. Edmutid W. Gosse contributed to the Academy of July 23d, 
an interesting obituary sketch of Elizabeth Baumann, the Polish 
painter, who married in 1846 Thorwaldsen’s pupil, the sculptor Jeri- 
chau. Mme. Jerichau became an enthusiastic admirer of her adopted 
country, and won popular applause by the paintings in which she 
sought to embody the Danish national spirit. She was admitted to 
the Danish Royal Academy, but her paintings have little intrinsic 
value, and she will be remembered, if at all, not because of her skill as 
an artist or a writer, but for her strength of character, and the romance 
of her early life. 


The American Novel. 
In the September number of Harfer’s Magazine, which will 
be published on the 16thinst., Mr. George William Curtis dis- 
cusses the ‘* American novel,’’ in his ‘‘ Easy Chair: *’ 


“* The two finést observers, with the most delicately trained and 
skilful hands to portray what they see in this kind,’’ says Mr. Curtis, 
“‘are Mr. Howells and Mr. Henry James, Jr. Their works as yet 
are not so elaborate as the great English novels, but they are widely 
read, and they plainly depict various aspects of a figure which is pre- 
sented as American. One of the most clearly cut and illustrative of 
these is not a novel, but a study—Mr. James’s ‘ Daisy Miller.’ 
This little sketch was received with an admission of its undeniable 
skill, but with a good deal of protest against what was called its exag- 
geration or misrepresentation, and of indignation with what was de- 
scribed as the willingness of the author to malign his own country- 
women, or, if driven from this point, his disposition to choose disa- 
greeable instead of agreeable forms of American character. But the 
truth is that Daisy Miller is neither an exaggeration nor misrepresen- 
tation and the sole legitimate question is whether she is exceptional or 
characteristic; She certainly tramples upon the European social con- 
ventions, and she. does what would ruin the reputation of a young 
woman bred in European society. But is there anything except the 


usages of that society which are invaded? Is there anything essen- 
tially unmaidenly, any thing incompatible with true womanly self- 
respect, in her conduct? She is accused of vulgarity. But is there 
any breach of real decorum of conduct and is difference from the 
European social standard to be correctly described as vulgarity? Or 
—and this is the crucial] question—if ignorance and disregard of the 
ruies of polite society be vulgarity, does not the typical American dis- 
regard them, and, if so, is he not vulgar ? It is plain that in 
tne pages of both Howells and James the American is beginning to 
appear as the Englishman and Frenchman figure upon those of 
Thackeray and Balzac, with no imitation of those or of any other 
masters, but with the same kind of perception and with exquisite art 
portraiture.”’ 





A French View of America in 1841. 


READERS on this side of the Atlantic will await with eager interest 
the forthcoming volume of private letters of M. de Bacourt, Talley- 
rand’s friend, secretary, and literary executor. Copious extracts from 
it have been published in the Paris Figaro, Mme. La Comptesse de 
Mirabeau, the writer’s niece, having consented to their appearance 
there. The last instalment was published on Saturday, July 23d. 
Most of the letters are dated from Washington, others from New 
York, others again from Philadelphia. They were writtenin the years 
1840, ’41, and ’42, yet the subjects treated by this gossiping diplo- 
matist are familiar to most men and women of the present generation 
in America. In the first letter before: us, M. de Bacourt writes that 
“‘ the suicidal mania seems to have assumed an epidemical form in the 
northern States.’” A New York and an Albany paper proposed to 
remedy the evil by refusing burial to the bodies of suicides. On this 
M de Bacourt moralizes somewhat lightly, then passes on to a con- 
sideration of the American vice of muney-seeking, with its coumple- 
mentary vice of extravagance. The“ materialization,”’ almost metal- 
lization, of all enjoyments ‘‘ has chilled, as with a touch of ice, Ameri- 
can society in general and the conjugal relationship in particular.”’ 
If a man quits his counting-room, it is only to die ofennui. ‘“‘A 
married woman, in the United States is only a machine for the manu- 
facture of children. She has a right to become a mother, 
and to spend the money her husband has earned ; she is treated pretty 
much as a handsome doll, and is deemed unworthy of respect or seri- 
ous consideration.’’ ‘‘ Paternity holds no sceptre in America ; old 
age wears no crown.”’ 

M. de Bacourt is more at home in retailing the gossip of the day. 
He tells of the death of President Harrison and the succession of 
President Tyler, who is a widower and whose daughter-in-law, *‘ for- 
merly an actress in Washington,’’ dispenses the hospitality of the 
White House. He met this Mrs. Tyler (née Cooper) at General 
Macomb’s, and was imprcssed neither by the ‘‘ beauty nor the ele- 
gance’’ of which he had heard so much. In October, 1841, a Franco- 
American merchant waited upon the count, and begged him to write 
his name in an autugraph album. the property of a Miss Ward, “‘ the 
daughter of a Member of Congress and general of militia.’ On 
glancing through the volume he found the following inscription : 

** Le premier qui fut roi, fut un soldat heureux ; 
Qui sert bien sa patrie n’a pas besoin d’aieux !”” 

This was credited to Racine, and signed ‘‘ Louis-Napoleon-Bonaparte, 
New York, ro juin, 1837.’’ ‘‘ What do you think,” exclaims M. de 
Bacourt, ‘‘ of a French prince who attributes to Racine these lines 
from Voltaire ?’’ We are told a good deal about the visit of the Prince 
de Joinville to this country ; somewhat less about the “‘ brilliant re- 
ception’’ of Charles Dickens in New York and elsewhere in the 
United States; and are given a long extract from the Hera/d in which 
an incident of Fanny Elsler’s sojourn in Boston is described—the 
visit of the officers and men of the man-of-war Columbus, by whom 
shé had been entertained, to the theatre in which she danced. 


The “ Bread Song.” 
IF any of the readers of THe Critic can answer the following letter, 
we should be pleased to hear from them : 
‘* To THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC : 
‘*Can you assist me in finding a little German ditty—words only? 


‘It is that which was sung by the begging schvol children of Germany, 


each verse of three lines ending with the words ‘* Penem propter 
Deum.”’ It is called the “ bread song,’’ and was sung by them in the 
streets before patrician doors. The song is very old. I have seen 
an English translation of it, but am unable to find it. “LET 


‘* WaTerTOWN, N. Y., August 6th, 1881.” 





‘* Thé Prophecy of St. Oran, and other Poems,’’ by Matilde Blind, 


-has just appeared in London. The book is interesting as being the 


first attempt to express in poétic form the doctrines of the English 
Positivists. 


J 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


AN English magazine, the S¢. James’s, is printing a serial story 
from the Arabic. 


The new volume of Mr. Dante Rossetti’s poems will not be pub- 
lished till the fall, 


‘* Pioneer Life in the West,’’ by J. B. Walker, will be published by 
Henry A. Sumner & Co. 

An unusual number of children’s books are announced by Messrs. 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. for publication in the fall. 

The Rev. Francis Brown, of Union Theological Seminary, this 
city, has been appointed Professor of Greek at Dartmouth College. 

Sir Leopold McClintock has prepared a new edition of his arctic 
travels, to which he has added some account of the Hall and Schwatka 
expeditions. 

The next two volumes in Harpers’ English Men of Letters series 
will be ‘* De Quincey,”’ by Professor Masson, and ‘‘ Charles Lamb,’’ 
by the Rev. Alfred Ainger. ; 

Mr. Theodore Watts contributes to the current Athenaum a sonnet 
on the shooting ot President Garfield. It is notable for good feeling 
rather than for poetic merit. 

Boston is to have a new “ juvenile’? magazine called Youth and 
Pleasure, The title has been objected to by persons who think that 
youth and pleasure should be kept apart. 

Miss Blanche W. Howard, the author of ‘‘ One Summer,”’ arrived 
from Europe on Monday last with the manuscript of a new story 
which Jas. R. Osgood & Co. will publish in October. 

Mrs. Cowden Clarke’s ‘Concordance to Shakspeare”’ is being 
issued in parts. The venerable author played Mrs. Malaprop in an 
amateur performance of *‘ The Rivals’’ in England recently. 

It seems that Mr. Swinburne has not exhausted the inspiration he 
draws from the veteran poet of France. In the September number of 
the Gentlman’s Magazine he will have a poem on “ The Statue of 
Victor Hugo.”’ 

Early in September A. C, Armstrong & Son will publish two chil- 
dren's books illustrated with colured plates—‘‘ Shakspearian Tales 
in Verse,’”’ by Mrs. Valentine, and ‘‘ The May Blossom ; or the Prin- 
cess and her People.’’ 

Speaking of Mrs. Frank Leslie having the sole management of her 
deceased husband's ///ustrated Newspaper, the Atheneum thinks it 


noteworthy that both that journal and the London ///ustrated News 
are conducted by widows. 


Mr. Thomas Hughes is writing his reminiscences of Dean Stanley, 
for an early number of Harper's Monthly. The October number of 
that magazine will contain the first of a series of papers on ‘* Journal- 
istic London,’’ by Joseph Hatton. 

One of the most interesting books of the season, the ‘‘ Mémoires de 
Barras,’’ is announced in London, instead of in aris, where one 
would naturally expect it to appear. It is said to throw new light on 
the deeds and character of Napoleon. 

A volume of the ‘* Wit and Wisdom of Lord Beaconsfield’’ will be 
published by D. Appleton & Co. This firm will also publish to-day 
Mme. de Rémusat’s Letters; and, in their International Scientific 
Series, *‘ Illusions : a Psychological Study,’’ by James Sully. 

The counsel of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge warn the 
Academy that the copyright law would be violated by the sale in Eng- 
land of Messrs. Fords, Howard & Hulbert's ‘‘ American Revised Ver- 
sion of the New Testament.’’ The Academy regrets that this is true. 

The German Order of Merit borne by the late Thomas Carlyle, has 
been conferred by the Emperor upon Prof. Whitney, of Yale. Prof. 
Angelo de Gubernatis, the distinguished Orientalist, has been per- 
mitted by the King of Italy to assume for himself and his male de- 
scendants the title of count, long dormant in his family. 

Messrs. Scribner & Welford have on their counter a book of rare 
autographs. The collection consists principally of letters, and includes 
all the Presidents of the United States, besides many literary men, 
painters, etc. There are two or three letters on the question of inter- 
national copyright, written by Emerson in 1844, and addressed to a 
London publisher. 

Mr. Wilde has at last found a c pion. Mr. Oscar Browning, 
reviewing in the Academy the esthete'S recent book of poems, declares 
it to be the product of ‘a fresh, vigorous mind, dowered with a quick 
perception of the beauties of nature, with a command of varied and 
musical language, with a sympathetic sensuousness which would yain 
rather than lose by the vesture of a thicker veil. Critics may praise 
or blame; they cannot speak of Mr. Wilde s work with contempt.” 
Unless we are very much mistaken, critics ave spoken of Mr. Wilde’s 
work with contempt--contempt, unhappily, but too well deserved ; 
and few readers will be found to share Mr. Browning's conviction 
that ‘‘ England is enriched with a new poet.’’ 


' ‘* The English Citizen,’’ a series of ‘‘ short books on his rights and 
responsibilities,’ is in course of preparation by Macmillan & Co. The 
initial volume of the series, *‘ Central Government,’’ by H. D. Traiil, 
D.C.L., will appear in September. This firm also announce a vol- 
ume of essays on ‘’ Science and Culture,’’ by Professor Huxley, and 
‘* Subjects and Neighborlands of Venice,’’ by E. A. Freeman. 


Walt Whitman has just returned from a trip to Long Isiand, on 
which he was accompanied by Dr. R. M. Bucke, of Ontario, who is 
engaged upon a life of the ‘‘ good gray pvet.’’ The title of the book 
will be ‘* Walt Whitman: a Study.’ It will be illustrated with a 
picture of the poet’s birthplace and an etched portrait, and will 
probably be published in the spring of 1882. The book will be di- 
vided into two parts, one biographical, the other critical. 


Walt Whitman’s poems will soon have the recognition of a well- 
known publishing house. James R. Osgood & Co. will publish 
‘* Leaves of Grass’’ without any expurgations, the author having made 
that a condition of his contract. The book will contain many new 
poems, and will for the first time fulfil what Mr. Whitman says has 
been for years his main object in relation to the publication of his 
works—namely, *‘ completeness and relative proportion.” 


Mr. Eugene L. Didier writing of ‘‘ An American Bonaparte,”’ in the 
August /zternational, suggests that ‘‘ Col. Jerome Napoleon Bona- 
parte, of Baltimore, the hero of the Crimea and the defender of Paris, 
may restore the empire which was lost at Sedan, and reign over the 
French people as Napoleon V.’’ The wish seems to be father to the 
thought ; but can Mr. Didier seriously desire the overthrow of the 
French Republic? We trust not. 


The Louisville Courier-Journal, recognizing the preference of news- 
paper readers for a small-sized sheet, has dropped its old folio form 
and become a quarto, It is just fifty years since the poet journalist, 
George D. Prentice, went to Louisville to edit the paper which has 
had so prosperous a career under Mr. Watterson’s management. The 
metropolis of the South has grown in more ways than one since then, 
and the editor of a leading journal is no longer compelled to keep a 
shot-gun by his side. 

S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, have nearly ready for issue a new ed- 
ition of Part Firstof Dr. Zur Brucke’s ‘‘ German without Grammar of 
Dictionary,’’ revised, enlarged, and printed from new plates. ‘“‘ The 
Foreigner in China,’’ by L. N. Wheeler, D.D., is announced for im- 
inediate issue by the same firm. Dr. Wheeler lived in China for nearly 
eight years, and had exceptional facilities for acquiring information on 
the subjects that engage his pen. ‘‘ Isms, Old and New’’ is a volume 
of discourses delivered last winter by the Rev. Geo. C. Lorimer, which 
this house announces for publication. 


The young people will be well provided for by the publishers this fail. 
Not only are those publishers who devote themselves largely to that 
branch of literature preparing enticing lists, but others are imitating 
them. Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons have just fissued a little 
pamphlet devoted entirely to announcements of books for young peo- 
ple. Mr. Lanier’s capital series will ,be enlarged by ‘‘ The Roy’s 
Mabinogion,’’ being the Welsh legends of King Arthur and his 
knights. ‘‘ The Floating Prince,’’ by Frank R. Stockton; ‘* The 

. Quartet ; a Sequel to Dab Kinzer,’’ by William O. Stoddard ; ‘“‘ The 
Explorations of the Nineteenth Century,’’ by Jules Verne, and 
‘* Phaeton Rogers,’’ by Rossiter Johnson, besides new editions of old 
favorites will be published. 

The many American friends of Professor James Bryce, of Oxfoid, 
will be glad to learn that he is about to pay another visit to this coun- 
try. Professor Bryce, since his last visit here, has taken a seat in 
Parliament, where he has been one of Mr. Gladstune’s firmest sup- 
porters. He was returned to the House of Commons from the 
Tower Hamlets, London, a year ago last spring, after an exciting 
and laborious campaign, one of the features of which was an extempo- 
raneous address of one hour in German to his German-speaking con- 
stituents. Professor Bryce, whose history of ‘‘ The Holy Roman Em- 
pire’ is a standard work, is a.conspicuous example of ‘ the scholar in 
politics.” But besides being an Oxford professor and a Member of 
Parliament, he is a practising lawyer with offices in Lincoln’s Inn. 

The fall list of G. P. Putnam's Sons is an interesting one. It con- 
tains Edmundo de Amicis’s ‘‘ Spain and the Spaniards ;’’ ‘* Norsk, 
Lapp, and Finn,’’ by Frank Vincent, Jr. ; ‘“‘ A Scandinavian Sum- 
mer; Up to the Midnight Sun,’’ by Kate C. Tyler; ‘‘ Cuban 
Sketches,’’ by James W. Steele ; in the New Plutarch Series, ‘* Sir 
John Franklin,” by A. H. Beesly ; ‘‘ Martin Luther and His Work,”’ 
by John H. Tredwell; ‘‘ Sir Richard Whittington, Lord Mayor of 
London,”’ by Walter Besant and James Rice ; In the English Philos- 
ophers series, ‘‘ Bacon,’’ by Thomas Fowler ; ‘‘ The Autobiography 
of Mark Rutherford, Dissenting Minister,’’ edited by Reuben Shap- 
cott ; ‘‘ Buddha and Buddhism,’’ by Arthur Lillie ; ‘* Lectures on the 
Origin and Growth of Religion,’’ by T. W. Rhys Davids ; ‘‘ The En- 
chanted Mirror,’’ a pcem, illustrated ; besides a number of scientific 
and medical books. 
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The Capitol at Albany. 


From whatever side you approach Albany the new Capitol does not 
fail to make itself evident, rearing its heavy masses and sharp shoul- 
ders into the sky from the top of the main hill. Ona closer examina- 
tion the impression is not unlike that made by the photographs of 
those gigantic structures in the northern and eastern parts of India, 
which are seen in full series on the wails of the South Kensington, and 
by their barbaric profusion of ornamentation and true magnificence of 
design give the stay-at-home Briton some faint inkling of the empire 
which has invested his queen with another and more high-sounding 
title. Yet when close at hand the building does not bear out this con- 
nection with Indian architecture of the grand style; it might be 
mere chance that at a distance there is a similarity ; or it may be that 
the smallness of size in the decorations as compared to the structure 
itself explains fully why that Oriental architecture should have re- 
curred to mind. As in the great temple enclosures of India, there is 
in the quadrangular scheme of the Capitol a tendency to confuse the 
eye by the number of projections, arches, pillars, shallow recesses 
and what not, which variegate the different fagades. The confusion 

_is not entirely displeasing ; it gives asense of unstinted riches, and so 
far represents exactly the spirit that has reared the pile. What differ- 
ence is there whether a native or a Mogul king, or the citizens of New 
York have poured out their wealth? Twelve millions of dollars is a 
pretty sum to spend, and it would be indeed surprising if the fact of 
such lavish outpouring of money should not find a register some- 
where in the architectural fabric. There are millions of that sum 
which can never be recovered—which can never show to the most pry- 
ing eye. But it is fair to say that there are still other millions which 
do not appear to view and yet are nevertheless honestly there, sunk in 
the treacherous site, incorporated in the concrete flooring, and to be 
divined in the massive substructures, long, vaulted, and resounding, 
which are like so many cleansed and airy catacombs, and are more- 
over almost useless save for the purpose of carrying the huge superin- 
cumbent mass. The longer sides of the oblong square of which the 
Senate and Assembly chambers are the respective centres are nearly 
complete in every part, though work is still going on in one of the 
steep attics that raises its Belgian terra-cotta-edged roof on the north 
side of the central court. The rear of the quadrangle is still incom- 
plete in its two upper stories ; the front goes bravely forward, the 
walls of the library being as yet unclothed with marble or other finish, 
and the great tower for the dome being still on a level with the steep 
roofs of the sides. The portico in front is of course untouched ; those 
on the sides have been left unbuilt, because it was plain that they 
would make darker the already dark side entrances and the rooms 
above those entrances. This makes the side facades look ragged and 
bare. Yet why should not these porticoes be built with three wells or 
openings in their ceilings, thus preserving all the essential outlines 
which are so much needed for the finish of the sides and the harmoni- 
ous breaking up of the too great profusion of windows, and at the same 
time giving light through the floors of the resulting porches, both to 
the entrances and the windows which otherwise the solid porches 
would shadow? This would make the porticoes slenderer and lighter 
in both senses of the word. Nor would the piercing of wells of this 
kind violate any principle worth preserving. Porticoes so treated 
would simply represent much modified hypzthral courts. 

It is evident that we are only now beginning to see what the Capi- 
tol will look like when complete. What will be the effect when the 
grand facade portico is in place and the dome is suspended high above 
it and to the rear? Every six months’ work increases the chances of the 
architects : un the une hand to surprise us with noble designs, on the 
other to disgust us with unworthy or belittling effects The sound- 
ness of their judgment, the ingenuity of their talents, are only now 
about to receive crucial tests. It is not only that they find such obsta- 
cles in their way as, for example, this same darkening of interiors by 
the outer portions as designed. The grand outlines of the building 
as a whole are also working themselves out slowly, and it is a ques- 
tion whether the form that pleased in the model is going to hold its 
own on a gigantic scale. It is*true that the architects have strong ex- 
cuses to fall back on should the result be criticised. The original plan 
was not theirs so far as the foundation and the two superior floors 
are concerned ; they were forced to adapt their ideas to the cast-iron 
requirements of a building partially erected. They have modified, 
not designed, the Capitol. It gives them an excuse the benefit of 
which no one can truly deny them. It silences, at least partially, the 
objection that an extraordinary amount uf space is wasted in lobbies 
and corners, galleries and dark passages, which are certainly not for 
use and sometimes not even for show ; in which awkward dilemma one 
is apt to ask one’s self whether on the whole we could have expected 
better things of our architects, keeping in view, of course, the inferior 
taste of the world in architecture at the present day. The answer is 
certainly, No. Glancing for a moment at the state of things, especi- 
ally in America, as regards the appointment and supervision of, or 











interference with, architects, we are bound to say that New York 
State is lucky to get as good architects as Messrs. Richardson & 
Eidlitz, let them have shortcomings if they will. There are halls, 
galleries, staircases within the Capitol that have solidity and no small 
degree of beauty. The facades of the sides looking into the inner court 
have great beauty, a Roman severity being happily tempered with a 
touch of Renaissance richness. The Assembly chamber is an inter- 
esting design, unfortunate in acoustic properties, but certainly very 
pleasing to the eye if the terribly hideous decoration of the vault and 
the wooden partitions put up for the comfort of the Assemblymen be 
mentally eliminated. The Senate chamber has novel and effective 
decorations, though somewhat cold with its stone walls, both rough 
and smooth. Much ingenuity is shown in the warming, cooling, 
pumping, and elevating apparatuses, and some of the ceilings and walls 
are treated in woods and marbles with fine decorative skill. Never- 
theless, even in these branches it would be untrue to say that the 
architects have exhausted the best talent of the country. Perhaps it 
is as well that later generations should care for the improvement of 
many details that are now likely to be entrusted to second-rate talents. 
It may be said of the design as a whole that inside and outside it 
lacks simplicity—one of the elements of grandeur. But to this objec- 
tion it may be urged that neither the times nor the people nor the 
government are simple, and that there again the Capitol reflects the 
spirit of its projectors. 


THE portrait of the Rev.Dr. Baker on the first page of THE CRITIC, 
was drawn by Mr. Frank Fowler from a photograph by Gutekunst of 
Philadelphia. 

The premium given this year to the subscribers to Z’Art (J. W. 
Bouton) is a fine etching by Champollion, after Casanova’s ‘‘A 
Corner of the Garden.”’ ; 

Mr. Gaston L. Feuardent has issued a third card, ‘‘ Phoenician 
Italian Art Cookery,’’ in corroboration of his charges against Gen. di 
Cesnola. It is reprinted from the Vew York Times, and is designed 
to show that the ‘‘ Bearded Venus’’ (statue No. 23 of the Cesnovla col- 
lection), has been made by putting a helmet and beard on the head of 
a female figure. The text is illustrated and the argument reinforced 
by wood cuts. A fourth card, describing ‘‘ the numerous transforma- 
tions of Museum statue No. 39, and its various places of discovery,”’ 
is in preparation. 

Rockwood, the photographer, has taken 4 series of large and quite 
satisfactory photographs of St. Gaudens’s monument to Farragut. 
By the way, is it not a mistake to sod the ground in front of 
the monument, and thus practically prevent access to it? Unless we 
are mistaken the sculptor intended that a gravel walk leading up to 
the statue should not only be a part of the general effect, but should, 
moreover, permit the public to get near enough to read the inscrip- 
tion, and to make use of the seats. We are pleased to see that the 
error in the inscription on the base of the monument, to which atten- 
tion was called in THE CriTIC of July 15th, has been corrected. 
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THE title of the new play at the Union Square suggests—and the 
suggestion is confirmed by the fact—that the piece is unworthy of crit- 
icism. ‘‘ Coney Island ; or Little Ethel’s Prayer,’’ is a name calcu- 
lated to repel any but the feeblest-minded theatre-goer ; so, when the 
curtain rose last Monday evening, no one was disappointed by the 
quality of the performance. ‘‘ Coney Island ’’ not only lacks literary 
merit, but it is hopelessly uninteresting. The plot is as trite as the 
dialogue is dull. As enacted by the company at the Union Square, it 
bored the most hardened spectator. But we must expect this sort of 
thing in the dog-days ; it is the natural product of a season of pink 
lemonade and unripe fruit. Moreover, plays of this type never come 
to stay. They merely ask a hearing, then betake themselves to the 
‘* provinces.’’ It is to be hoped that ‘‘ Coney Island ; or Little Ethel’s 
Prayer,”’ will lose no time in pursuing this course, and that play-goers 
will be granted at least a twelve months’ respite from similar visita- 
tions. The fall and winter season at the Union Square will begin a 
month hence, and the regular patrons of Mr. Palmer’s establishment 
will probably not see till then what has been done this summer for their 
convenience. A new stage has been built, the floor has been replaced 
with new ash planks, and new sggts have been putin place. Minor 
alterations and improvements have been made, but of these it is un- 
necessary to speak. It is the quality of the play, the genius of the 
actor, which attracts the lover of the stage, not the frescoes or the 
flooring ; and the season which gives us Joseph Jefferson, Janauschek, 
and Miss Genevieve Ward is not likely to prove profitless either to 
actors or to auditors. When each of these stars has taken its flight, 
the stock company of the Union Square will return from their tour. 

Booth’s Theatre is undergoing a more thorough renovation than 
the Union Square. Mr. Stetson, undismayed by the losses of his 
predecessors in its management, has spent some thousands of dollars in 
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alterations and repairs, some of them apparently unnecessary, and de- 
signed chiefly, it would seem, to remove the traces of Mr. Boucicault’s 
decorative hand. The large painting of ‘‘ La Comédie Humaine,”’ 
which Mr. Boucicault caused to be inserted above the proscenium arch, 
has been removed, and will be utilized in ‘‘ the first massive interior’’ 
Mr. Stetson ‘‘ has occasion to use.’’ These words, according to a 
Times reporter, are Mr. Stetson’s own, and they illustrate the spirit 
in which the scenic artist and the costumer too often work. Mr. 
Stetson has introduced a reform in prices. When he has no ‘ import- 
ant attraction,’’ the best seats in the house will cost only a dollar ; 
the poorest will never cost more than twenty-five cents. His theory 
is that ‘‘ it is fair to put your hand in the pocket of a rich man, but 
never in that of a poor one;’’ and that ‘‘ nobody wants to pay the 
same price for cowhide that he pays for sealskin.’’ There is to be 
comedy, tragedy, history, melodrama, and farce, as well as French 
and Italian opera, at Booth’s this year, and Mr. Stetson sees a fortune 
within his reach. Daly’s Theatre was opened on Tuesday last with 
‘* Cinderella at school ;’’ the Standard will be opened on Saturday 
next with ‘‘ The Messenger from Jarvis Section,’’ after which Mr. 
D’Oyley Carte promises to give us Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan’s anti- 
esthetic opera, ‘‘ Patience ; or Bunthurne’s Bride,’’ and another 
comic piece by the same authors, hitherto unpublished ; the Fifth 
Avenue will be opened on Monday, the 22d inst., with a new play by 
Mr. George Fawcett Rowe ; the Bijou will be opened on Monday neat 
with ‘‘ Rooms for Rent,’’ a new comedy which has already been seen 
in the West ; the Park will remain closed till September 12th, when 
the Hanlon-Lees will appear there in a stirring piece called ‘‘ La Voy- 
age en Suisse.’ 


A spectacular play, entitled ‘‘ Youth,” which bids fair to have a 
prosperous run, was produced at Drury Lane Theatre, London, a 
week ago. From the fragmentary notices of it that have reached this 
country by cable, it would seem that the new piece has been modelled 
upon an earlier and now famous production of the same authors-- 
namely, ‘‘ The World,’’ a sensational melodrama which Mr. Wallack 
found it worth his while to purchase not long since from Messrs. Paul 
Merritt and Augustus Harris. Yet while it belongs to the class of 
plays of which ‘‘ The World ’’ was a conspicuous exponent, and re- 
sembles the earlier piece in general effect, it differs from it sufficiently 
to interest the same audiences that thronged Drury Lane or Wallack’s 
in the spring. Instead of the departure of a steamship from the 
Cape, we are shown the sailing of a troopship for India; instead of 
an explosion at sea, we have a fight in the Afghan mountains ; the 
hero is not shut up in an asylum on a false accusation of insanity, 
but he is wrongly imprisoned on a charge of forgery, and he makes 
his escape from among the convicts in pretty much the same way as 
the hero of ‘‘ The World ”’ escapes from the horrors of a madhouse. 
This is the sort of thing that many theatre-goers like, and it is not 
strange that Mr. D’Oyley Carte should have made arrangements thus 
early for the production .of the new melodrama at Booth’s. 
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‘* Phases of Musical England.”* 

THE books written about music—and they literally swarm now- 
adays—may be briefly divided into two classes, one comprising 
those that are interesting, the other those that are dull. The Jat- 
ter class predotninates, and in it Mr. Crowest’s is unquestionably 
entitled to a place of honor. The author contrives,with more or less 
ingenuity, to give his readers three hundred and twenty pages of 
matter which is certainly in some remote way connected with 
musical affairs, and in the course of which he manages to go over 
considerable ground that has been worn into almost bottomless 
ruts by weekly and monthly articles in musical and other papers. 
But Mr. Crowest has nothing new to say ; or, if he has, he very 
skilfully manages to mask it under a mass of mere talk. To be 
sure one finds at intervals in the course of his endless iterations 
and ‘almost hopelessly bad style, an occasional pertinent and 
timely remark ; but it is never new. It is somewhat as though a 
man were to occupy half an hour with saying, ‘* It’s a pleasant 
day.’’ Then, too, when Mr. Crowest, at long intervals, says some- 
thing almost new, it is generally either a stupid or a doubtful 
thing. As, for instance, when he speaks of England as *‘ devoid 
of musical talent, invention, and discrimination,’’ he says what is 
certainly stupid and inaccurate at once, but immediately makes 
the amende honorable by quoting a no less remarkable statement 
of Sir Julius Benedict, that ** so far from being unmusical, he con- 
sidered the English as on the whole the most musical nation in the 
world.’’ So it is not for nothing that Sir Julius was knighted ! 





* Phases of Musical England. By Frederick J. Crowest. 


London : Remington 
& Co. 


The chapter on “‘ Criticism’’—the first—contains, among much 
well-meaning twaddle, a statement that gives a sort of clew to the 
musical status of our author. It is this, that ‘* the life or death of 
music as an art, is in their [the critics’] hands.’ Of course Mr. 
Crowest 1s a critic. But this assertion of his is in no wise sup- 
ported by the facts. The world probably never saw anything 
more ignorant or stupid than the Viennese critics of the time of 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven or Schubert, yet the art survived them. 
English criticism does not, even in our day, show a very high ave- 
rage ; yet Sir Julius says—etc! We cannot boast of exception- 
ally profound or brilliant critical ability on our New York dailies ; 
yet who will say that we are not progressing in musical culture. 
The fact is that the life and death of music, as an art, is in the 
hands of the artists ; it is they, and they alone, who can keep it 
sweet, pure, and healthy, and if it sicken and die, or live on, a 
tainted and corrupt thing, the fault is theirs and theirs alone. 
The critics have nothing to do with it ; for ‘‘ as an art’’ they (that 
is, ninety-nine per cent of them), know nothing about music. The 
public has still less influence, since it cares nothing about it. The 
art that has to depend for its life on either the critics or the public 
is doomed ; nay more, it is dead. 

A feature in Mr. Crowest’s book—one peculiarly illustrative of 
a small English characteristic worth noting—is the way in which 
he contrives to introduce some contemporary English musi- 
cians into very good company. So we have among the treatises 
on theory, which are cited for their importance, those of Albrechts- 
berger, Berlioz, Fux, Richter, and—Gore Ouseley, a perfectly 
respectable musician, undoubtedly, of modest English reputation, 
but in no sense an authority on any subject ; among female com- 
posers, Madame Dolby and Miss Alice Mary Smith ; and among 
singers or composers generally, mention only of those who are 
London celebrities. The English know no others, and care nuth- 
ing for them. Mr. Crowest seems to know something of Dr. F. 
L. Ritter, since he quotes him; but he mentions him as “‘ an 
American authoress.’’ In his chapter on ‘* Musical Commer- 
cialisms’’ he touches sharply on some tricks of the English music 
trade (of course we have no tricks in this country, so that this 
does not apply), and, altogether, if his book had twenty-five pages 
instead of a dozen times that number, we inight say it was 
worth reading. As it is, we cannot. 





Musical Notes. 


M. Emile Sauret has been appointed professor of the violin at the 
Cologne Conservatory. 

Le Ménestrel states that Messrs. Novello, Ewer & Co. have pur- 
chased the copyright of M. Gounod's new oratorio, *‘ The Redemp- 
tion,’’ to be produced at the Birmingham Festival next year, for $20,- 
000 ; the Musikalisches Wochenblatt places the sum at $25,000. The 
work is in three parts, entitled respectively ‘“‘ Calvary,’’ ‘‘ The Resur- 
rection and Ascension,”’ and ‘‘ Pentecost.’’ 

Miss Clara Louise Kellogg arrived home on Saturday last after an 
absence of two years and four months. Since she sailed from New 
York she has sung with success in London, Vienna, and St. Peters- 
burg. Miss Kellogg has made no plans for the coming season, 
although she has had a number of proposals for opera and concert. 
She will probably be first heard in the concert room. 


“‘Herr Rubinstein” says the Atheneum, ‘‘ has presenteda copy 
of the score of his opera ‘ 11 Demonio’ to M. Lassalle, the interpreter 


of the title ré/e at Covent Garden, with the following dedication ; ‘On 
the 21st of June, 1881, a demon brought good fortune toa man. The 
demon was Lasalle, and the man was the composer of this work. In 


remembrance of this event, the man wishes to convey his unlimited 
gratitude to the demon.’ ”’ 

During the past season in London, sixty-four performances of 
twenty-five operas were given by Mr. Gye at the Royal Italian Opera 
—a slight falling off from the average of previous years. Mr. Maple- 
son, at Her Majesty’s, gave thirty-nine performances of fourteen 
Operas—a greater falling off than that which marked the season 
at the rival house. ‘ Faust’ was played in all eleven times ; ‘ Aida,’ 
‘Carmen,’ and ‘ Mignon’ each six times; ‘ Trovatore’ five, and 
‘ Lohengrin,’ ‘ Dinorah,’ ‘ La Traviata,’ ‘ Il Demonio,’ ‘ Mefistofele ’ 
and ‘ [I] Rinnegato,’ four each. 


BOOKS RECEIVED BUT NOT REVIEWED. 
AMERICAN JouRNAL OF NuMISMATICS, 
Boston : Boston Numismatic Society. 
ConstiTuTIoN, By-Laws, AND Fieer of the Knickerbocker Canoe Club, New 
York: Brentano’s Literary Emporjum. 


Tue Princess, of Alfred Tennyson. 
Shepard. New York: C, T. Dillingham, 


Quarterly. Vol. XVI., No. 1. 50 cts. 


Recast asa Drama. Boston: Lee & 
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CELEBRATED HATS, 

178 & 180 FIFTH AVENUE, Bet. 22d & 23d STS., and 
179 BROADWAY, Near CORUELANDY ST., 
NEW YORK, 

And Palmer House, Chicago, Ill., 
CORRECT STYLES. EXTRA QUALITY. 
Lyon’s Fine Silk Umbrellas and Walking-Sticks, Ladies 
Riding and Walking Hats. 

None Genuine without above Trade-Mark. 
AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 








LYON’S 


_ FINE SILK 


Umbrellas. 





MAKER, 
684 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 





DAVID G. FRANCIS, 
17 Astor Place, Eighth Street, New York. 
DEALER 1N- NEW AND OLD BOOKS. 

PRICED CATALOGUES, containing valuable stan- 
dard literature, as well as rare, curious, and out-of-the- 
way books, are issued from time to time, and will be for- 
warded to any address. 
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Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 





THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St. New Yorks | 





The Critic, 


A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
DEVOTED TO 


Literature, Art, Music, and the Drama. 


J. L. & J. B. GILDER, EpITors. 


THE Critic since it came into being, on 
January 15, 1881, has fully established its 
position as the leading literary paper of 
America. It is read and enjoyed in all parts 
of the United States, and in the capitals of 
Europe. Its leading articles and book re- 
views are quoted, not only in the leading 
American journals, but in the principal lit- 
erary papers of Great Britain. Yet while 
literature is given the first place, ample 
space is reserved fora critical record of the 
chief occurrences in the fields of Art, Music, 
and the Drama, and special attention is 
called to the high standard of criticism that 
marks these three departments. The policy 
of the THE CrirTIC is to combine the scholar- 
ship of the English reviews with the enter- 
prise of the American dailies. In its effort 
to contribute to the spread of culture in the 
United States, it has the good wishes of all 
educated persons, North, South, East, and 
West. The partial list of contributors given 
below is a sufficient proof of its success in 
enlisting the codperation and support of the 
best writers on this side of the Atlantic. 





PartiaAt List of ContTrRIBUTORS. 


E. C, Stedman, Walt Whitman, Charles Dudley War- 
ner, R. H. Stoddard, Julia Ward Howe, **H. H.,” 
Charles de Kay, Frances Hodgson Burnett, R. W. Gil- 
der, John Burroughs, H. H. Boyesen, Joel Chandler 
Harris, (** Uncle Remus”’), gr Pig Gay, Prof. 
Alfred M. Mayer. George W. Cable, Emma Lazarus, 
P. T. Quinn, Dr. Philip Schaff, Alice Wellington Rol- 
lins, J. H. Morse, Rev. Francis Brown, Capt. i 
Luce, Prof. Theo. Gill, Edinund W. Gosse. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


‘*Contributors whose pens, if regularly wielded in 
Tue Critic's service, can give it at satay Pe position 
among reviews, American or foreign. . . . Deserves 
its increasing popularity.” — New York Herald. 

“It has a cheerful countenance, a praiseworthy pur- 
pose, and the list of contributors is ample surety for ex- 
cellence of matter. . Full of sturdy and vigorous 
promise.”—New York Tribune. 

“ Tue Critic has been the most noteworthy success 
in its way for years. To-day it is the most in- 
teresting journal of literary criticism in the country.” — 
Springfield Republican, 

** The fairest representative of broad culture in Amer- 
ica to-day.” —Detroit Illustrated News. 

* An excellent addition to the list of American pub- 
lications.”—Courrier des Etats-Unis. 

“We commend Tue Critic to people of taste in the 
South.”—A tlanta Constitution. 

** Bright and promising, and full of good performance.”’ 
—Hartford Courant. 

‘Discerning criticism marks every paragraph.” — 
Newark Advertiser. 

** Commends itself at once as of superior quality.” — 
Buffalo Courier. 

* An attractive and neatly printed journal.” —Har- 
per’s Weekly. 

‘** Evidently means to succeed.” —Louisville Courier- 
Fournal. 

“Its illustrations are admirable.”—N. ¥. Freeman's 
Fournal, 

‘* Starts under the best auspices.” —New York Times. 

** Well written and instructive.”—W. V. Evening Post. 

** Well spoken of universally.”—W. Y.£ve'g Telegram. 

“ Deserves to succeed.”—San Francisco Argonaut. 

** In excellent hands.”"—Bosion Sat. Eve'g Gazette. 

‘** A very handsome journal.”—Norristown Herald. 

** No question of its ability.”—Home Journal. 

“* First class in every respect.”—Pajper World. 





Single copies 10 cents; $2 a year in advance. 


Sold in London, by Triibner & Co., 57 and 59 Ludgate 
Hill ; and atthe American Exchange, 449 Strand, W.C. 


2” Fersons who desire back numbers should write 
at once, as the supply is nearly exhausted. 


Address Tue Critic Printing and Publishing Co., 
737 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Beautiful Lace Curtains, of 
NEW and ELEGANT pat- 
terns, suttable for ether City or 
COUNTRY HOUSES, may 
be lecsurély examined in the 


Upholstery Department of 


JAMES McCREERY & C0.'S 
establishment. Some of the Not- 
tingham Curtains of antique 
designs are peculiarly tasteful, 
and among the Madras, Cluny, 
Brussels, Tambour, Russia, and 
other Laces are many novel pat- 
terns that have not been seen 
before. 

These, and many rich draper- 
zes that employ the element of 
color with high advantage for 
decorative purposes, are worth 
enspection. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
‘ BAKER’S 


Vanilla Chocolate, 


Like all our chocolates, is pre- 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served as a 
drink or eaten dry as confec- 
tionery, it is a delicious article, 
and is highly recommended by 
tourists. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO.,; 
Dorchester, Mass. 


A Book of Choice Chocolate Receipts will be sent 
free, on receipt of a postal card giving your address, 
by Walter Baker & Co., Chocolate Manufacturers, of 
Dorchester, Mass., who have -just entered upon the 
second century of their business career. 
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Rev. Wm. M. Baker's 


NEWEST BOOKS. 


Blessed Saint Certainty. 
A Novel. 
What the religious papers think of this book : 


The Christian Intelligencer (N. Y.) 


“It is as remarkable in its way as ‘ His Majesty, My- 
self,’ in dealing with the broad spiritual questions which 
everywhere are demanding an answer. It takes up ma- 
terialism, not as an abstraction, but as realized in per- 
sons, and shows the end to which it brings those who 
cherish it. It certainly deserves the heartiest 
welcome we can give.” 


16mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


The Congreeationalist (Boston). 
“The chief aim of Dr. W. M. Baker’s new book, 
‘ Blessed Saint Certainty,’ is to impress the fact that 
the essential principles of the Christian religion are 
substantial truths which may be depended upon abso- 
lutely. . No one who begins the story will let it 
go unfinished.” 


Presbyterian Banner (Pittsburgh). 

“ The admirers of Rev. Wm. M. Baker, and they are 
tens of thousands, will not be disappointed in this new 
book, which is marked by the same power and ear: est- 
ne-s that made ‘ His Majesty, Myself,’ so remarkable a 
production, while it is at the same time really a better 
story. “he book is a good one, worthy of the 
author, and one that will be prized by all whose opinion 
is worth anything.” 


“It is time that the Rev. William M. Baker was rec- 
ognized as in an advanced rank of noyelists. He is em- 
phatically an original writer ; he is thoroughly Ameri- 
can in his topics and in his treatment ; he is vigorous in 
his manner ; he is always sincere ; and he is refreshingly 
in earnest. The book is a credit to the author 
in every sense, and an important accession to the best 
kind of American authorship. Defects may be easily 
found in it; but it is far superior to most other novels in 
which there are fewer angularities,” says the Boston 
Saturday Gazette. 

** Altogether, the book is one to be read carefully, 
then re-read, and finally Jaid away within easy reach 
for future reading,” says The Critic. 


HIS MAJESTY, MYSELF. 


Is this the great American Novel so 
long looked for? One would think so, 
judging by the praise heaped upon it. 





Ke No one but a man of genius could have written 
’ 


“It is so remarkable a piece of work that its author 
must be known.” 

& A novel very Jar above the common level af fic- 
tion. 

** One of the most remarkable of this remarkable 
series.” 

“Has qualities that would insure it attention at 
any time.” 

“ Tt is a novel of character, and cannot Jail to make 
a@ sensation.” 

“ We have found it a unique and striking book.” 

* Stands quite by itself among its peers.” 

“A vigorous piece of literary work, clearly con- 
ceived and artistically executed.” 

“ Since George Eliot we do not know of any writer 
who has displayed a keener knowledge of human na- 
ture. 

“ts author will find it difficult to maintain his 
incognito—the deep thinker who has given us this 
really wonderful novel.” 


These are extracts from some of the critical 
opinions given in the leading papers of the day, 
secular and religious. 


Price, $1. Sold everywhere. Mailed, postpaid, 
by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
BOSTON. 





D. APPLETON & CO. 


Will Publish August 12: 
I. 
Illusions: 


A Psychological Study. By James Sutty, author of 
** Sensation and Intuition,” etc. (International Scien- 
tific Srries.) 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 

This volume takes a wide survey of the field of error, 
embracing in its view not only the illusions commonly 
regarded as of the nature of mental aberrations or hallu- 
cinations. but also other illusions arising from that 
capacity for error which belongs essentially to rational 
human nature. The author has endeavored to keep to 
a strictly scientific treatment—that is to say, the de 
scription and classification of acknowledged errors, and 
the exposition of them by areference to their psychical 
and physical conditions. 


II. 


A Selection from the Letters of 
Madame de Rémusat. 


1804-1814. Edited by her Grandson, Paut pe Rémusart. 
Senator. With a portrait of Madame de Rémusat. 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1 50. 


III. 


The Art of Speech. 


Vol. I1.—Studies in Eloquence and Logic. By L. T. 
Townstnv, D.D., Professor in Boston University, 
and Dean of Chautauqua School of Theology. Uni- 
fori with Vol. 1.—Studies in Poetry and Prose. 
18mo, cloth. Price, 60 cents. 





D. Appleton & 


Amenities of Home. 


Fifth Volume of “* Appletons’ Home Books.” ‘“*Amen- 
ities of Home”’ is a most suggestive and delightful 
volume, written by a distinguished lady of New York 
society. Illuminated cover. Cloth, 12mo. Price, 60 
cents. 

** Appletons’ Home Books” now consist of: ‘* Build- 
ing a Home,” illustrated ; ‘* How to Furnish a Home,” 
illustrated ; ‘‘ The Home Garden,” illustrated ; “ Home 
Grounds,” illustrated; and “ Amenities of Home.” 
Cloth, rz2mo. Price, 60 cents each. 


Co. have just Published: 


The French Language Self- 
Taught. 


A Manual! of French Idiomatic Phraseology, adapted for 
Students, for Schools, and for Tourists, containing 
One Hundred and Eighteen Conversations, pro- 
gressively arranged, embracing and elucidating the 
whole mechanism of the language; Rules and Models 
for the correct use of French Adverbs, etc.; all Idioms 
used in Polite Society, embodied in sentences with 
English version; Models of Notes, etc. By ALFRED 
a One vol., 12mo, 469 pages, half roan. Price, 

2.50. 


Scientific Culture, and other 
Essays. 


By Josern Parsons Cooke, Professor of Chemistry and 
Mineralogy in Harvard College. One vol., square 
16mo, cloth. Price, $1. 


New York Illustrated. 


Anentirely new edition of this work, extended to more 
than double the number of pages of previous edi- 
tions, and including many new illustrations, making 
a most superb pictorial volume descriptive of the great 
metropolis. With new cover. Large 8vo. Price, 
75 cents. 


Social Etiquette of New York. 


New and enlarged edition. Containing two additional 
chapters: ‘‘ Extended Visits,”’ and ‘“‘Customs and 
Costumes at Theatres, Concerts, and Operas,” with 
the chapter on ** Etiquette of Weddings,” rewritten 
in accordance with the latest fashionable usage. 
18mo, cloth gilt. Price, $1. 





For sale by ail bvoksellers ; or sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, & 5 Bonp Street, New York. 





The Volume contains some charming rural 
pictures.—London Spectator. 


W OOD 
MAGIC: 


A FABLE. 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES, 


Author of ‘‘ The Game-keeper at Home,” 


etc., etc. 508 pages, 12mo, cloth, 


$1.50. 
***Weod Magic’ is very charming.’’—Zondon 
Atheneum, 


*** Wood Magic’ will charm the most languish- 
ing.’’—London Standara. 


‘* A sense of summer shine pervades its pages 
—N. Y. Herald. 


“It will always and everywhere have admir- 
ers.""— The Observer. 


** Every lover of nature will be delighted with 
it.”"—A lbany Journal. 

“ This is a quaint book, it is charmingly writ- 
ten, while the subject?matter is most excellently 
selected.— Philadelphia Chronicle Herald. 


For Sale by ali Booksellers, or, sent prepaid on 
receipt of prite. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO., 
739 and 74: Broadway, New York. 





READ Y! 


The Gospel According to Satan. 


By STANDISH GRAY, M.A. 
12mo, cloth, 90 cents. Third edition. 


Powerfully written. A plain, vigorous outspoken 
protest against scientific sceptics. There is not a dry 
passage in the 


JAMES POTT, Publisher, 
12 Astor Place, ~ New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


THE SKELETON tN THE HOUSE: 


By FRIEDRICH SPIELHAGEN. 


From the German, by M. J. Sarrorp, translator of 
** Geier Wally,” * By His Own Might,” etc? 

“ A novelette with almost as much plot and move- 
ment as a piece for the theatre. Sptelhagen at his 
best.”"—N. Y. Times. sheet 

“* Charming story of German life. It is highly drama- 
tic, and the secret on which the interest: of the story 
turns is kept to the very last moment.” — Avening 
Transcript [Boston]. 

Price, in neat paper binding, 25 cents. 


GEORGE W. HARLAN, Publisher, 


19 Park Place, New York. 








“THE Critic has been the most noteworthy suc- 
cess in its way as ; it began brightly and has 
never yet haa a ber; it tsindependent, var- 
ious, vivacious ; it ts abreast of its work and under- 
stands it. 70-day it 1s the most interesting 
journal of literaxy. criticism, inthe country.” — 
SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN. 
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THE 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 





Sian 2 SIA TR FY BAP. 





SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $5.00 PER YEAR. 





ADDRESS: 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, N. Y. 





The VORTH AMERICAN: REVIEW discusses those topics which at the time are uppermost 
in the public mind, and about which every intelligent person is desirous of acquiring the fullest 
and most trustworthy information. 

It addresses itself to thinking men in every walk of life—to all who would reach well- 
reasoned, unpartisan conclusions on subjects of public interest. 

It presents both sides of questions, thus insuring the largest view of all matters in contro- 
versy, and enabling the reader to judge understandingly on which side, in the conflict of opinions, 
the truth lies. 

It engages the services of authors who, by their studies or their opportunities, are. specially 
qualified for the thorough discussion of the subjects on which they write. 

A special feature of the VORTH AMERICAN REVIEW at the present time is a series of 
articles on the Ancient Cities of Central America. These articles fully detail the results of an 
expedition now in the field, exploring those centres of indigenous American Civilization. They 
are from the pen of the chief of the expedition, M. Charnay, who possesses in an eminent degree 
all the qualifications requisite in an explorer and chronicler; being a skilled literary artist, as well 
as an archeologist of the first rank, and familiar, both through his reading and his prior researches, 
* with the subject of Central American Antiquities. The articles are illustrated with plates repre- 
_ senting the ancient edifices themselves, as well as the more interesting details of their ornamenta- 
tion—the bas-reliefs and hieroglyphic tablets. The record of an expedition like this must possess 
a very special interest for every intelligent American who is curious to know the early history of 
man upon this continent. 

“Tt seeks to give the most advanced thought of the period on both sides of all disputed ques- 
tions, and in carrying out this intention it enlists the ablest pens of 1 ceere eet men in every 
department of knowledge.”—Herald, New York City. 

“Tt is the great summarizer, not only of national affairs, but of the progress of the world, 
It is the great editorial commentator on everything that can interest the patriot and the cosmo- 
politan.”—Post-Dispatch, St. Louis, Mo. 

“Tt is the intellectual periodical of America, and draws to itself what is best in American 
brains. It is the cream of the nation’s thought.”—TZimes, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“It is full of masterly disquisitions on the great questions that occupy the minds of the world.” 
—Sun, New York City. 








